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THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 


BY CLARA FORSTER. 


These exceedingly simple and touching stanzas are copied from a late number of 


Eliza Cook’s Journal. 


The good ship holds on its glorious way, 
Ouward! onward! through ripple and spray, 
Through the path of the deep and bounding sea, 
To Eaugland, the land of the brave and free. 

She is leaving her port in the sunny East, 

Where the citron yieldeth its luscious feast, 

That region of gems, of gold, and song, 

Where the Ganges rolls Sarkiy and deeply along, 
And sho’s manu’d, she’s mann’d by a gallant crew 
Of English hearts that are leal and true. 


A child is there, a beautiful one, 

The Captain’s only aud muvh loved son! 

Bright as the morning’s radiant beam, 

Joyous and pure as a fairy dream— 

Cherished and petted and loved was he, 

That beautiful child on the wide, wide sea ; 
And rough men worshipped his innocent eye, 
As they taught him to mimic the mariner’s cry : 
And oft would he chant to the listening ear 

The words that proclaim when land is near. 


Tis morn, and the good ship holds on its way, 
That boy is on deck with his childish play ; 

The helmsman stroked down his silken hair, 

And the midshipman patted his cheek so fair ; 
The boatswain had shaken his tiny hand, 

And thought of his own young child on land; 
The sea boy the wished for toy had made, 

So often promised, so oft delayed, 

’T was a rope bedecked yellow, white, and red,— 
And wreathed at the ond was the sounding lead. 


He heaves his lead, with eloquent joy, 

And ‘‘ by the deep nine” sang the beautifal boy; 
He dips it once more in the deep blue main, 

And “by the mark seven” be sings again: 

*¢ Quarter less five,’”’ he cries full and free, 

When a plunge! a shriek! Oh! where is he? 
Overboard! overboard! words are few, 

The boats are lower’d—the ship brought to; 
And many a sailor is down in the wave— 

Those hearts that so love him, to perish or save. 


See the waters have parted “he floats ! he is there !’’ 
The foremost swimmer has grasped his hair, 

But the waves run high, he is lost again, 

Mercy ! what moments of fearful pain! 

But again that swimmer has grasped the child— 
Hurrah! how they cheer in their phrenzy wild ; 
And the boats fly over the waters bright. 

Like bounding creatures of feeling and light; 

Haste, bear him on deck ere his strength departs, 
Strong arms, bold hands, and true English hearts. 


Alas! alas! ‘tis a short lived joy, 

For the spirit of life has fled trom the boy ; 

Nought can restore it, no earthly care 

Can bring the warm breath to that thing so fair, 
Stillness is round that furrowless brow, 

And his haud lies dead in the boatswain's now. 

And the Father? his lips refuse to speak, 

But dim are his eyeballs and rigid his cheek : 

The blow was so sudden, so dread, so dire, 

That his heart seemed cold, though his brain was on fire. 


Then the boatswain lifted the beautiful dead, 

And laid it with care on its tiny bed ; 

And they watched it by day, and they watched it by night, 
Till the white clitfs of Bagland hove in sight. 

Then they landed the boy ‘neath the pale moon’s sheen, 
And they made him a grave in the churchyard green ; 
Bare-headed and mute they gathered around, 

While their hot tears fell on the homeward bound. 

And the Father? Ob! all of his hope and joy 

Were buried along with his fair-haired boy. 


“BETTER FED THAN TAUGHT.” 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Let him look about who wanders, 
And he'll surely fiad, 

When he notes where Fortune squanders, 
That she must be blind. 

Gilded tgnorance will jostle 
Poor Wit from the wall; 

While brute Wealth pursues its wassail, 
Worth waits in the hall; 

And when such strange things confound as 
Well may come the thought, 

Ob! how many are there round us, 
** Better fed than taught!” 


When we see a stately madam, 
In some lofty place, 

Proud as any child of Adam, 
Of her worldly grace,— 

When we hear her lips inveighing, 
Bitierly and long, 

Against some lowly sister, straying 
In the path of wrong,— 

When she breathes the loud decrying 
As no Christian ought,— / 

Charity keeps gently sighing, 
“ Better fed than taught.” 
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When we find a Priest, who groweth 
Greater every year, 

Taking corn that Labour soweth, 
When ’tis in the ear,— 

When we see his heart get thinner 
As his tithes increase, 

Snatching from the helpless sinner 
All he can of fleece,— 

When we find such saints defaming 
Creeds with mercy fraught,— 
Tell me, who can help exclaiming, 

; “ Better fed than taught!” 


When we see a young man leaning 
Idly on his gold, 

Large in speech, but small in meaning, 
Out of danger, bold,— 

When we see him rude to Weakness, 
Insolent to Age, 

Trampling on the words of Meekness, 
With a braggart’s rage,— 

When we note the revel vision 
Of his brain distraught,— 

Wisdom sneers, in cool derision, 
“ Better fed than taught.” 


When some little miss or master, 
Fresh from desk and form, 

Manages to spread disaster 
In a household storm,— 

When they cry for ‘ moons” above them, 
And for “chimney bricks,” — 

Wher they cling to those who love them, 
With most filial kicks,— 

Let us brand such olive blossoms 
As wise people ought, 

And hang this label on their bosoms, 
“ Better fed than taught.” 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREE? 





of the house was divided between the accomplished actress and the still 
more famous visitor. You may search the history of domestic seryitade 
in vain for a parallel coincidence. 

Leaving the service of Dr. Badd, Emma Lyon descended a step or two, 
aud became the servant of a dealer in St. James’s-market. Here her ap- 
peaaance and manners attracted the attention of a lady of quality, andshe 
was invited to what, for want of a better expression, we may call a 
“higher sphere.” ith mach leisure in the house of a fashionable la- 
dy, with an ardent temperament, an extraordinary capacity, and a strong 
will, she took up such books as fell in her way, and grew into a desperate 
novel reader. It is but fair to the memory of Lady Hamiltun, who will 
have but little of the reader’s sympathy after the next dozen lines are 
read, to state her difficulties and temptations at the outset of her career, 
and to show how far circumstances and society itself were guilty of her 
many offences. The trash of a circulating library was not the only ye 
son that crept into her soul. She was already a lovely woman, full of 
energy and animation, endowed with great powers of mimicry, an ex- 
quisite ear, and an incomparable voice. Without education, and sur- 
rounded by flattery and vice, we must not wonder if the servant yielded 
to solicitudes against which the well-born and the well-informed are not 
always proof. 

We are told that she first became the mistress of Captain, afterwards 
Rear-Admiral Jotun Willett Payne, but that she soon deserted this gentle- 
man for the protection of Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, Bart., of Up Park, 
Sussex. The.baronet was fond of field sports; Emma Lyon, who excel- 
led iu whatever she attempted, took to riding in consequence, and render- 
ed herself one of the most remarkable horsewomen of the period. Up 
Park, Sussex, however, under the inflaence of its new mistress, became a 
scene of headlong dissipation; the protector was soon ruined, and the 
‘« protected” thrown upon the world, into which she went dishonoured. 
Friendless and without a home, it was perhaps creditable to the diseard- 
ed woman to earn her livelihood by any honest means that offered. Ouae 
Dr. Graham was delivering lectures at the time inthe Adelphi upon 
health and beauty,and Emma Lyon engaged herself to the quack, as an 
illustration. Whatever may have been the merit of the lectures, there 
could be no doubt respecting the form that threw life and light upon 
them. Romney, the Royal Academician, pronounced it perfect, aed took 
it for the subject of his most celebrated pictures. Hayley, the frieud of 
Cowper, in his Life of Romney tells us that the talents which nature be- 





Good sooth! we must mind our manners, 
One and all and each, 

Or Shame will leap and plant her banners 
In some moral breach. 

When Prosperity’s broad table 
Yields us all we ask, 

’Tis to make us strong and able 
For some Duty-task ; 

Let us feast, but let us render 
Goodiy deed and thought, 

Lest our lives bear this addenda, 
‘+ Better fed than taught,” 





LORD NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON. 


Another Life of Nelson is not necessarily another contribution to the 
country’s waste-paper basket. Much as we have heard of the nation’s 
darling hero, there still remained something to be told. Southey, in his 
short but perfect biography, satisfied our patriotism and did homage to a 
people's love. Sir Harris Nicholas, in his more voluminous collection of 
the despatches and letters, made due provision for the graver require- 
ments of posterity; but neither the one nor the other possessed the key 
that could carry us very far into the recesses of Nelson’s history—hidden 
retreats, possessing to mauy minds attractions not to be found in the more 
open and dazzling field of his glorious public career. For every one wao 
prefers a visit to the state apartments of Windsor Castle, there are a thou- 
sand who would willingly desert the magniticent halls to linger for a mo- 
ment in the quieter rooms daily inhabited by a Queen. That which is 
nearest to us toaches us most, and hence it is something more than vul- 
gar curiosity that renders us so eager to ascertain the domestic move- 
ments of the great. Humanity loses sight of itself in soaring to the con- 
templation of a demigod. It meets itself again, and is contented and in- 
structed when tracking the deity upon the earth, and watching his im- 
pulses upon the path of passion common to all. 

According to our notions, Nelson realized the ideal of a hero as com- 
pletely as any worshipped at any timeinany land. His piety was of the 
simplest; his love of country was fervent and self-subjagating; his gen- 
tleness was equalled only by his valour; and his energy, which has per- 
haps never been rivalled, corresponded with the genius that inspired it. 
Delicate in body, and insignificant in appearance, he electrified all within 
his atmosphere, and secured love aud devotion that could accomplish any- 
thing, because in his presence they could recognise no difficulty or check. 
But Nelson was nota compiete man. Dazzling as was his moral natare, 
the bright sun had still its distiguring spot. Humility, the essential les- 
son in our passage through time to eternity, is never so effectually taught, 
as when the most illustrious present themselves to the most abject stained 
and degraded by pitiable sin. Itis to the blotted page of Nelson's his- 
tory that Mr. Pettigrew chiefly calls our attention.* We must take 
courage and survey it. 

Romance has been beaten in its own domain by the surpassingly ro- 
mantic history of Lady Hamilton. Befure no other woman, perhaps, 
could Nelson have so completely fallen; upon no other woman of her 
time were fascinations of every kind so lavishly bestowed. Her life reads 
likea fable. She was the daughter of Henry Lyon, or Lyons, a labour- 
ing man, living at Preston, in Lancashire. He dying whilst she was still 
a child, the mother removed to Hawarden, in Flintshire, and there sup- 
ported herself as best she could. As to bestowing education upon her 
offspring, to talk of itis absurd. The family belonged to the dragged-up 
class of the community, aud when, by dint of itstruction, per- 
severance, and uncommon tact in later years, Lady Hamilton contrived to 
correspond with the mcst notable people of b +r day, the difficulty with 
which she managed to spell correctly testified to the meagreness of her 
earliest acquisitions. It is presumed she was born in the year 1764, 
and the first years of her life after quitting home were spent in ordinary 
servitude. Hor first engagement was as a nursery maid in the family of 
Mr. Thomas, of Hawarden, the brother-in law of Mr. Alderman Boydell; 
but she afterwards went to London and held the same situation in the 
house of Dr. Budd, who then resided in Chatham place, Blackfriars, and 
was one of the physicians of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Her fellow 
servant here—the housemaid—siugularly enough, became Mrs. Poweil, 
the celebrated actress of Drury-lane Theatre. Years afterwards, when 
Lady Hamilton was in the meridian of her glory, and had won renown 
by her achievements and beauty, she visited Drury-lane Theatre with her 
husband, and Mrs. Powell performed upon the occasion. The admiration 





* Memoirs of the Life of Admiras Viscount Nelson, K.B. By Joseph 
Thomas Pettigrew, F.R.S.; in two volumes. London, T. and Ww. Boone. 
1849, : 


| et» wed upon this person led her to delight “ in the two kindred arts of 
, music and pulutiag ; inthe fret she iwed great practical ability ; for 
le eeéond ehe and » taste, and such expressive powers as 
furnish to an historival patnter an inspiriug for * variows clsree. 
| ters, oithhar’ Gc licaneet Sabine, that hea! rat mews 9@caslon to ; 
| f- on Which ‘elclamout-wWe teay conclade Gf&p Mie tiwrrer! >= 
wall as phyiea! beauty of ihe model, was appreciated and admired b 
Romuey. The poet was as bewitched as the painter ; both drew 
ratiun from the subject,and we have sonnets as well as portraits extant, 
to perpetuate the loveliness that drove both mad. i ‘ 

We have eaid above that the existence of Lady Hamilton reads like a 
fable. Every step we take leads us further from what we are accustom- 
ed to regard as real life, and deeper ‘nto the realms of fiction. We have 
seen the iabourer’s daughtera poor tervant girl, a rich man’s mistress, 
the painter's hired model. We pursueher history. Whilst acting im the 
last-named cupacity she became acquainted with Mr. Charlies Francis 
Greville. Mr. Greville was the nephew of Sir William Hamilton, and fa- 
mous ia his generation “ for his taste in »bjects of art and vertu.” He 
offered a home to Emma Lyon, and the girl acceptedit. But he did 
more! He attempted to cultivate the wild iaxuriance of an undoubted 
genias, and to a certain extent with signal success. Could he have 
sharpened her moral perceptions as happily ashe improved her mental 
endowments, he might have lost a mistress, but he would have epared 
the world much shame, and the woman he professed to love infinite de- 
gradation, and !ong and unavailing sorrow. She hid masters for every 
thng. Her knowledge of music was intuitive. Reseiving instruction 
in the art, she soon sang to perfection. An anecdote told of the lady at 
this period is too :haracteristic to be omitted. Mr. Greville took her 
one night to Ranelagh, the Vauxhall of our fathers. Excited by the 
scene, and carried away by the admiration of those who surrounded her, 
she insisted upon a public exhibition of her vocal powers. She sang and 
met with rapturous applause. Upon returning home, Mr. Greville, 
alarmed, remonstrated with the performer upon the impropriety of her act. 
He kuew not the consummate powers of the actress with whom he had 
to deal. The rebuked penitent retired to her room, discarded the finery 
in which she was dressed, reappeared in a humble garment, and begged 
to bedismissed. Reader, imagine the tableau, and form your own conclu- 
sion. Be sure the sorceress was not dismissed; she remained with 
her protector, and became the mother of three children, who called her 
aunt. Her own name had been changed from Lyon to Harte; for what 
reason we are not informed. ‘ sn 

We are anxious, a8 we proceed, to let what glimmering of light we can 
upon this dark and melancholy picture. We need all the relief the sub- 
ject affords, and cannot spare one sunny ray : the shadows fall deep and 
thick enough anon. In the midst of her renewed splendour the unforta- 
nate woman remembered her mother and her home. Through life she 
continued attentive and affectionate in her conduct towards that mother, 
and so far vindicated humanity from the all but unredeemed disgrace her 
conduct otherwise threatened to inflict uponit. Mrs. Lyon, converted 
into Mrs. Cadogan, in order to fit the poor woman for her equivocal eleva- 
tion, came to her daughter whilst the latter enjoyed the protection of Mr. 
Greville, and partook of her child's good fortune. : 

Such good fortune, however, seldom abides. The affairs of Mr. Gre- 
ville, like those of Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, fell into disorder; though, 
in the case of the former, the French Revolution, and not the mistress, is 
chargeable with the disaster. In 1780 Mr. Greville reduced his establish- 
ment, called his creditors together, and parted with his mistress. We 
are loth to go on. 

We have stated, upon the faith of the author of the volumes before us, 
that Mr. Greville was famous “ for his taste in objects of artand vertu. 
He had an uncle, already named, Sir William Hamilton, who was famous 
in that way too. Sir William Hamilton, according to Me. Pettigrew, 
‘was a native of Scotland, born in 1730, and Minister at Naples for the 
long period of 36 years. He was a distinguished antiquary, remarkable 
for his fine taste in and appreciation of the fine arts. He possessed also 
scientific acquirements, and had some knowledge of mineralogy. He 
was a trasteeof the British Museum, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
a Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries. He was also a distin- 
guished member of the Dilettanti Club, and appears among the portraits 
in their room of meeting at the Thatched-house Tavern. A portrait of 
him, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of his intimate friends, may be seen in 
the National Gallery. He is known as an author by bis works. With 
the King of Naples he was a great favourite, and lar ely shared with him 
the enjoyment of the chase and other ae. to which the Sovereign is 
well kuownto have been egregiously addicted.” ‘ 

Now, after sucha catalogue of unquestionable virtues, one may fairly 
be prepared to treat the possessor of them with unqualified respect. How 
easy it is, however, in this degenerate world of ours, to be scientific, to be 
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ted, with a title to nothing but the loathing of your fellows, may be seen 
in the history of this very man. Mr. Greville, for alarge consideration, 
parted with his mistress to his uncle, the Right Hon. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, K.B; and the representative of his Majesty, having completed his 
bargain with his nephew, set out for Naples accompanied by Anne Harte 
and her mother. ‘ . , 

Italy was a scene fit for the development of this excraordinary woman 8 

owers. Upon this sunny aud dissolute soil she was at home, and revel- 
ed. Theexternal graces, that are not slow to adapt themselves to the 

dullest geuiusbeneath a soft and southern sky, gave voluptuousness to a 
form already perfect, and made stil! more exuberant a spirit rich to over- 
flowing in its passionate character and marvellous resources. All that 
could heighten loveliness of form and give intensity to intellectual strength 
came at the syren’s bidding. In the midstof luxury and wealth, she had 
but to command in order to possess. The improvement that took place in 
the mind and person of this unscrupulous beauty under the tutelage, gui- 
dance, and instruction of Sir William, is said to have been extraordinary. 
Her singing, we learn, rivalled the performances of the great masical 
celebrities of her time, and when she acted, Siddons could not surpass 
the grandeur of herstyle, or O'Neil be more melting in the utterance of 
deep pathos. ; 

With acommon piece of stuff, writes Mr. Pettigrew, 

“ She could so arrange and clothe herself, as to offer the most appropriate re- 
presentations of a Jewess, a Roman matron, a Helen, Penelope, or Aspasia. No 
character seemed foreign to her, and the grace she was in the habitof displaying 
under such representations, excited the admiration of all who were fortunate 
enough to have been present on such occasions. The celebrated shaw! dance owes 
its origin to her invention ; bat it is admitted to have been executed by her with 
a grace and elegance far surpassing that with which it has ever been rendered on 
the stage of any of our theatres.’’ 

Prudent and calculating for a moment, the adventuress resolved to turn 
the great gifts of naturé to account. The Ambassador and mistress weat 
back to England in 1791, and upon the 6th day of September in that 
year, the two were married in St. George's Church, the Ambassa jor be- 
ing 60 years of age, his wife just 27. The world, after all, is not particu- 
lar. Society welcomed the bride with open arms, and adulation follow- 
ed her steps. There was but one drawback to a perfect triumph, bat it 
was serious enough in its way. The fastidious Court of Queen Charlotte 
refused to receive the renowned courtezan, though ste came endorsed 
with the name of the King’s representative. The happy couple returned 
to Naples with the lamentation of fashionable life, which, we are told 
“ was greatly relieved by Lady Hamilton’s displays as a singer and an ac- 
tress,” but with a rebuke in which it is to be regretted that society as 
well as Royalty did not have a share. 

Upon the re-appearance of Sir William Hamilton at the Court of Naples, 
it became a question how far the Queen of that country could condescend 

towards an English Lady who had been refused by her own Sovereign; 
but Maria Caroline of Naples was far too shrewd a woman, and much 
too daring in the use of her instruments, to suffer a small matter of eti- 
— to stand between her and the friendship of a rare ally. Lady 

amilton was not only received at the Court of the Queen of Naples, but 
to all intents and purposes became the prime councillor and chiet adviser 
of the Queen, who having a fool for a husband, herself usurped all the 
authority of an independent sovereign. It is not too much to say that 
these two women, the sister of the unhappy Marie Antoinette, and the 
nursery-maid of Dr. Budd, for years wielded the destinies of Naples, and 
seriously affected the character of the wars that ended with the peace ot 
Europe in 1815, when both were dead. No account of celebrated wo- 
men can be perfect which shall omit the history of this pair. Both were 
endowed with powers of mind far beyond the average of their sex, both 
exhibited energy and understanding that inspired them to bold and deci- 
sive, if not always laudable, deeds; both were as remarkable for their 
persoual beauty as for their self-reliance, their knowledge of men, and 
their determination to make the most cf theiriaformation. To say that 
Maria Caroline loved Lady Hamilton is to misstate a fact; there was no 
love in the Royal composition ; but her ungovernable and undying hatred 
of the French inclined her no doubt, in the first instance, towards the 
wife of the English Ambassador, and the subsequent devotion of the fa- 
vourite secured an attachment that is confessed and reiterated through 

whole pages of a vehement and overstrained correspondence. 

In the year 1793, two years after the marriage of Lady Hamilton, Nel- 
son being then 35 years old, was appointed to the Agamemnon He had 
himself married in 1787, and from that time until 1793 had resided with 
his wife, chiefly at Burnham Thorpe, the place of his birth. In June 1793, 
he sailed in the Agamemnon for the Mediterranean, under Lord Hood. It 
will be remembered that when Lord Hood reached the Mediterranean at 
this juncture of affairs he took his station off Toulan, gad opened a nego- 


seas. Miss Stewart, in her effigy upon our pennypieces, with a branch 
in one hand and a trident in the other, does not more emphalically pic- 
tare the genius of our sea-girt island, than did Lady Hamilton represent 
the tatelary angel of all British sailors commissiondéd to bring down the 
pride of France and to uphold the honour of Eagland. There was no 
misunderstanding as tothe relation. The sailors write to the lady upon 
matters of business, just as Romaey wrote of her when he informed his 
friend that “ the greatest part of the summer” he wi ald be engaged “ in 
painting pictures from the divine lady,” to whom he cuvuld give no other 
epithet, “for [ think her superior to all womankind.” The letters 
of blue admirals and weather-beaten captains addressed to the divinity 
reveal an appreciation of her merits about which there can be no mistake. 
“I cannot,” writes Captain Ball, “ let slip this occasion to address a few 
lines to the best friend and patroness of the navy, and to assure you and 
Sir William Hamilton that | shall ever retain the most lively sense of your 
attention. I have brought upon myself a great deal of envy by showing 
the official order I received from you.”’ Sir Thomas Troubridge, “ a pat- 
tern of professiunal excellence, of undaunted valour, and of patriotic 
worth,” on one occasion tells Lady Hamilton that “ he begins to think she 
will spoil them all,and that we shall not be able to stay out for eight or 
nine months craising after all this attention.” The great St. Vincent sends 
“ ten thousand most grateful thanks to her ladyship for restoring the 
bealth of our valuable friend ;” is sure ‘‘ that Lady St. Vincent will be 
transported with your attention to her,” and has immediately “ obeyed 
her Ladyship’s commands respecting Tom Bowen, who is now captain 
of L’ Agui/lon,” and, “ should her Ladyship have any other protegés,” Bar! 
St. Vincent implores that he may not bespared. Mr. Disraeli has it that 
the secret of all success consists in being master of your subject. If ever 
woman was mistressof the arts of bringing all men to her feet, Lady 
Hamilton is she. The valiant old tars who swept the seas, that England 
might sail Empress of them, all were helpless children in her hands. 


T'o be concluded next week. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE ARTIST. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Two men made to understand each other ; two men who were kin- 
dred by their genius, their popularity, aud their misfortunes ; two men 
actuated by the same priuciples, kindling with the same desire for im- 
mortality; in a word, two men who, having attained the glory they 
sought after, fell at the same moment, by the same stroke, and closed 
their days alike in a land of exile. 

It is well knowa that the painter David had ia his earlier years cherish- 
ed the most exaggerated political opinions His ardentimagination feasted 
on the recollection of Brutus and Scevola, until he longed for the austere 
independence of a Roman republic. Happily for the fame of David, on 
his deliverance from the prison of the Luxembourg at the first revolution, 
he gave up the boisterous activity of political life, and devoted himself 
so successfully to his art, that he became the restorer, as well as the head, 
of the French school of painting. ; 

David's reputation as a historical painter was already established when 
Bonaparte returned from Italy covered with glory. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in Paris, he was elected a member of the National [nstitate, and ex- 
pressed a desire to become acquainted with hista'ented cplleague. They 
met atdinner at the house of Lagarde, secretary to the Directory, and 
were soon engaged in an animated conversation. ; 

“IT wish to paint you, Citizen General, sword in hand,on a field of 
battle.” 

“‘ No,” replied Bonaparte ; “ battles are no longer gained sword in hand. 
I would rather be represented sitting calmly ona fiery horse.”’ 

Tais idea was not lost, although the portrait was not at that time un- 
dertaken. 

When Bonaparte had become First Consal of the Republic, he invited 
David to breakfast with him. The national authorities had just been re- 
organized in accordance with the new constitution. “i havo preferred 
leaving you to your pencil, instead of giving you a place,” said Napoleon 
to the artist; ‘‘ places pass away, but talent abides.” 

“ Citizen Consul, time and events have taught me that my place is in 
my studio,” replied David modestly. ‘I have always had a great love 
for my art, and wish to devote myseif entirely to it.” 

On Bonaparte’s return from Marengo, he sent for David into his cabinet. 
Lucien Bonaparte, at that time minister of the interior, was pres- 
eat. “ Well, David, what are you at work about now?” inquired Na- 
poleon. 





tiation with the Prénch for the surrender of the towns, arsenii'; forts, &., 
to the British forces acting on behalf of Louis XVIII. Toulon surrendex- 
ing, Nelson was ordered to carry the despatches to the Minister at Turin, 
and afterwards to proceed to Naples with despatches for Sir William 
Hamilton. He was, moreover, urged ¢o press Sir William to hasten the 
Neapolitan troops to Toulon as much as possible, in order to guard the 
works surrounding that place, Lord Hood having great anxiety upon the 
subject. Before we introduce Captain Nelson to Lady Hamilton and give 
him over to the perils of that sedactive presence, it is worth while no- 
ting his personal appearance. ‘he late King thus described the hero as 
he had seen him in 1783—and ten years of labour and sickness had not 
improved the picture: 

“T wasa midshipman,” said His Majesty, “ on board the Besieer, lying in the 
Narrows, off Staten Island, aad had the watch on deck, when Captain Nelson, of 
the Albemarle,came in his barge alongside, and appeared tobe the mevest boy of 
ceamee lever beheld: his dress was worthy of attention; he had on a full laced 

iform ; his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of an extraor- 
dinary length ; the old fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added to the general quaint- 
ness of his figure, and produced an appearance which particularly auracted my 
notice, for I had never seen anything like it before, nor could I imagine who he 
was, nor what he came about. My doubts were, however, removed when Lord 
Hood introduced me to him. There wassomething irresistibly pleasing in his ad- 

is and conversation, and an enthusiasm when speaking on professional subjects 
that showed ie was no common being.” 

In due time Nelson reached Naples, and delivered his despatcues to Sir 
William Hamilton. The deepest tragedies have often the quietest possi- 
ble ene The soldier on guard at Elsinore is the humble prologue 
to the dire catastrophe of the family of the Prince of Deumark. 


“ The King and the Court,” says the present biographer, “ were lavish in their 
praises of the English— the saviors of Italy,’ as they were called. The King 
paid Nelson the must marked attention, and entrusted to him ‘ the handsomest let- 
ter that can be penned, in his own hand,’ to Lord Hood, and offered 6,000 troops 
to assist in the preservation of Toulon.” 

An account, written under Lady Hamilton’s eye, of Sir William’s firs 
interview with Nelson, furnishes the following statement :— 

“ Sir William, on returning home, after his first interview with Nelson, told La- 
dy Hamilton that he was about to introduce to her a little man who could not boast 

being very handsome, but who would become the greatest man that England 
ever produced. ‘I know it from the very few words of conversation I have al- 
ready had with him. I pronounce thathe will one day astonish the world.’ ” 

Nelson was introduced accordingly. His first impression of the beau- 
ty is briefly stated in a letter to his wife. “ Lady Hamilton,” he writes, 

“Has been wonderfully kind and good to Josiah (Mrs. Nelson’s son by a former 
marriage). She is a young woman of amiable manners, and who does honour to 
the station to which she is raised.” 

In another day or two Nelson was on his way to rejoin the fleet, little 
dreaming of the toils into which he had already entered, and in the sim- 
plicity of his grand and noble nature never suspecting the possibility of 

ling into crime, that should leave an ineffaceable blot upon a character 
which it was the ambition and glory of his life to render worthy of his 


country. 

We have seen Lady Hamiltonunder many aspects. From the date of 
her introduction to Nelson she presents herself ina new and striking 
character. In Naples, in the midst of politics, surrounded by her coun- 
trymen, who were fighting on the seas for the glory of their native laud and 
for the peace of the world, Lady Hamilton was no longer ambitivus to 
be renowned for accomplishments which she shared with the Opera dan- 
cer, and for qualities which, however dazzling they might be in fashiona- 
ble saloons, could add nothing to the power of a Queen’s adviser aud the 
chosen friend of mighty chiefs. The woman was never below the occa- 
sion. It was evidently a matter of indifference to ber whether she was 
eee in circumstances to dance “ the shaw! dance,” or to contribute to 

© successful issue of a great battle. In either caseher part was perform- 
ed to perfection. Her talents were prodigious ; her vanity and self-confi- 
dence quite as unbounded. 

The character assumed by the Ambassador's wife, at the period to 
which we refer, was one that could not fail to call forth the admiration of 
Nelson, and to win his regard. His magnificeut egotism was flattered 
by her devotion to his country’s flag, and by the mem earnestness 
with which she undertook any service conducive to its influence. Mr. 
Pettigrew, as we have seen, has stated that it was only necessary for Lady 
Hamilton to attire herself in a “ common piece of stuff” in order to fur- 
nish an appropriate representation of a Jewess or a Roman matron, a 

Penelope or an Aspasia. Her garment now is that of Britannia ruling the 


“* At my painting of Leonidas at Thermopyle, Citizen Consul.’’ 

“ Ah, ah! [ kaow,” rejoined Napoleon. ‘ Bat why do you trouble 
yourself with painting the conquered?  Leonidas’s name alone has 
reached us ; all the rest are forgotten now!’’ 

“All! doyou say, Citizen Coasul? All, except the noble resistance 
and sublime devotion of the vanquished. All, except the manners and 
customs of the Lacedemonians, with which it is well that republican sol- 
diers should be acquainted.” 

“ Perhaps so, Citizen David,” said Napoleon, shaking his head doubtfal- 
ly; and after a moment's pause, he added playfully, “ But, mon cher, when 
are you going to begin my portrait ?—+he portrait, you know.” 

“« Whenever you choose to sit to me.” 

“Tositto yoa! What is the use of that?” inquired Napoleon, who 
had neither leisure nor pa ience to yield to ths painter’s wishes, “ Do 
you suppose that the great men of antiquity whose likenesses have been 
handed down to us ever sat toa painter?” 

“This is quite another matter; [ wish to paint you for yourowa age— 
forthe men who have seen and Known you, and who will expect to find 
you like.” 

“ Like !” rejoined Napoleon smiling; “ surely it is not the colour of the 
skin or the exact form of the features which constitutes a likeness? It 
is the character of the physiognomy—the expression of the soul—the 
tout ensemble of the individual, which ougbt to be rendered; and that 
is all.” 

“Citizen Consul, you are teaching me the art of painting, 
vid. “I willtake your portrait without your sitting to me.” 

On leaving Napoleon’s cabinet, Lucieu re .iewed the subject of Leoni- 
das, and observed to David—“ The fact is, that my brother only likes na- 
tional subjects: it is his fuible, for he has no objection to be talked of by 
the public.” 

“And heis in, the right; for in all those sabjects illustrative for our 
national glory he is largely concerned. But do not fear: my painting 
shall be talked about.” 

The artist worthily accomplished the desired portrait of the First Con- 
sul, Napoleon is therein represented sitting calmly on afiery horse while 
he ascends Mont St. Bernard ; the ample cloak in which he is enveloped 
floats in the wind ; and he is in the act of commanding his army to pass 
the Alps. The names of Hannibal and Charlemagne are graven upon 
the rocks in the foreground ; and in the distance are seen groups of so!- 
diers and trains of artillery. When this painting was shown to Napo- 
leon, after bestowing on the artist all the praise which washis due, he 
begau to speak of the groups of figures in the background. 

* Bat, Citizen David, what is the meaning of those half-dozen good lit- 
tle men (petits bons hommes) no bigger than my horse’s shoe? Does it 
not look as if the animal would crush them beneath his foot ?” 

“Citizen First Consul, there is some truth in your observation; and 
yei, believe me, those petits bons hommes, as you call them, cannot be 
dispensed with ; they contribute to the effect.’ 

“ Very well, I am quite satisfied to have it 3o,”’ replied Napoleon smil- 
ing; “ and so much the more, as these little men have helped me out of 
many a scrape during that passage, and [ wish to share with them the 
glory of the campaign.’’* 

Napoleon had no sooner been proclaimed Emperor, than he appointed 
David his painter, and commanded him to prepare six large paintings for the 
Louvre, the subject of one of which was to be the coronation. This last 
pictare is said to be the largest in existence, and three years of the artist’s 
life were devoted to its completion. Mostof the figares ia this admira- 
ble composition are exact likenesses of the most celebrated personages of 
that epoch ; and in order that David might the more faithfully render the 
grouping of the august assemblage, a seat was provided for him above 
the high altar of Nétre-Dame, from whenve he cuould observe the ensemble 
as wellas the details of the ceremonies. 

At length, in the spring of 1808, the Emperor being informed that the 
painting was finished, was desirous to see it; and accompanied by the 
Empress, as well as by several ladies of the court, and officers of his 


” 


replied Da- 





* This painting was presented by David to the Invalids, and placed in their 
grand library, from whence it was carried off by the Prussians in 1815, as a sort 
of exchange for Frederick the Great's sword, which Napoleon had taken pos- 
session of uine years before. It is nuw in the museum at Berlin, (Notwith- 
standing itscelebrity, we venture tc say that its merits are greatly exaggerated. 
All things considered, the subject was marvellously well chosen ; but in other re- 
spects, Delaroche’s treatment of it far surpasses thatof David. Delaroche’s picture 
was exhibited a few months since in this city, where, we are sorry to add, it ex- 
cited very little notice.—Ed. Ald). 





household, he went one afternoon to the painter’s studio, 
Rue — Sorbonne. 

Napoleon considered this noble composition awhile in perfect gj 
He had heard it observed by some po that the ee was “ay 
the heroine of the picture, as David had chosen for his subject that mo. 
ment when Napoleon places agen Josephine’s brow the imperial diader, 
This selection had been made by the Emperor’s own desire, and accord. 
ingly he expressed immediately his entire approbation of it. . 

“ You have perfectly expressed my thought,” said he; “you have ro 
resented me as a French chevalier ; andl am obliged to you for thus tran 4 
mitting to fature generations this proof of my affection for oue who share, 
with me the cares and anxieties of government.” = 

After praising the general effect of the composition, Napoleon conti 
ued—* Ah, there is Murat, with his magnificent costame: there jg 
fine head with its Vesuvian aspect. Every one will recognise Cambace. 
res, although his back only is visible. As for Talleyrand, you have Iy:. 
tered him a little; and he looks as it he were coming out of the cany as 
to thank you for it. Fouché is frightfully like. Those velvets and satin. 
—all those trifling details—are admirable: there is so much trath, so much 
beauty in them! It is not a mere picture: the people seem to live and ;, 
speak in that painting !” 

Just then one of Josephine’s ladies-in-waiting whispered to her next 
neighbour that David had made the Empress look far too youthful. Da. 
vid, overhearing the remark, turned round gently towards the lady, ang 
said to her in a very low voice, ‘ Nevertheless, madame, I would not 
counsel you to say so to her,” 

The Emperor prolonged his visit until warned by the approaching syp. 
set that it was time to depart. He had for some time stood with his head 
covered, in silent contemplation before the picture, when all of a sudden 
he drew back a few steps, took off his hat, and addressing the Painter 
with an air of mingled emotion and dignity, said to him, “ David, | sali: 
you !” 

“ Sire,” replied the painter, who was deeply moved by this homage 
“TI receive your majesty’s salutation in the name of all Freneh artists. 
and I feel happy and proud that it is to me that these words have bee, 
addressed.”’ 

Josephine added still farther to David’s gratification, by addressing 1, 
hira some of those charming words which she knew so well how to ex. 
press, and which she always uttered with so much a propos. The artist 
then accompanied their majesties to their carriage, which was in waiting 
for them in the Place de la Sorbonne. There was assembled a yas: 
crowd, drawn together by the hope of seeing the Emperor and Empress. 
Before taking leave, Napoleon said io David with a look of kinduess: 
“ Thank you, my dear David—thank you; I hope you will soon come and 
return my visit. Adieu.” 

And while David signilied his assent by a respectful bow, the air was 
rent by along cry cf Vive l’ Empereur ! which echoed throughout the place 
long after the imperial carriage had vanished out of sight. Some days 
after this visit, David presented himself at the pets-levee of the Emperor. 
As usual, Napoleon inquired of him what work was then employing his 
pencil, “ Leonidas, sire—still Leonidas: I have been working at it for 
more than ten years.” 

‘A poor subject, my friend—a poor subject; I told you so ten years 
ago.”’ Then, after a moment's reflection, Napoleon added: “ [ really can- 
not understand why you have such a passion for conquered people. Glo. 
ry, greatness, justice, are ever on the side of strength and victory. These 
three hundred Spartans were fools to struggle against the king of Persia 
with his three hundred thousand soldiers. In fact they were rebels; aud 
if they had lived in my day, | would have had every one of them sh >t as 
a set of good-for-nothing rascals. However, I must do them justice 
They were brave fellows, so that [ cannot be very angry with them; but 
in certain cases useless resistance is worse than a folly—it is a crime. 

“ The world is composed only of the strong and the weak : the first are 
formed to command, the second to obey. Every nation which does not 
know how to defend itself against a conqueror, or cannot do so, and which 
has not even the courage to struggle boldly against him, deserves to be 
crushed first, and then raled. Take my advice, David; leave alone your 
Leonidas, who was an obstinate fool, and fill your canvass with some of 
our glorious national feats ; there are so many of them, that your only dif- 
ficulty lies in the choice of a subject. There is the revolt of Cairo, the 
plague sufferers at Jaffa, and many other equally admirable matters. You 
need not go back to a stale antiquity for your subjects.” 

David was not surprised by this vehement sally of Napoleon's. He 
only understood from it that, if he wished to retain the Emperor's good 
graces, he must, for the time being at least, give up his Leonidas, and oc- 
capy himself with his contemporary epoch. He found it much easier, 
however, to conform himself to the Emperor’s tastes, than to attend to the 
whims of some of the imperial family, whose portraits he was commanded 
about this time to paint. The Princess Borghese, more especially, go com- 


situated in the 








pletely worried him by her caprices and her great inexactitude, that after 
having borne with her impertinences for two years, he positively refused 
to finish her portrait; and even threw the sketch, which was already far 
advanced, into the fire. Pauline complained bitterly of it to her brother, 
who, knowing his sister's character, took David's part, replying coldly— 
‘* Madame, if pretty women have their caprices, great artists have them 
also. I can do nothing whatever in the matter.” 

A little while after this conversation took place, an occurrence happened 
which seemed likely for a moment to disturb the friendship of these two 
remarkable men, and which displays in a very strong light the weak as 
wellas the strong points in Napoleon’s character. 

The Marquis of Douglas had requested of David to paint for him a por- 
trait of the Emperor. The artist had represented Napoleon standing up 
in his cabinet, just at the moment he had quitted hia desk after a whole 
night spent in business. The prolonged watchfalness of the Emperor is 
indicated by the wasted tapers, which are burned to their sockets. The 
figure is as large as life; and of all the portraits of the Emperor, this is 
considered the best likeness. Before sending it to the purchaser, it was 
conveyed to the Tuileries by order of the artist, and exhibited to Nap»- 
leon, who was enthusiastic in his admiration of it. 

“ You have guessed me aright, my dear David,” said he, after having 
expressed kis approbation in very flattering terms. “ I occupy mysel! by 
day with the happiness of my subjects, and [ labour by night lor the glo- 
ry of France. It only seems to me that you have given too wearied an 
expression to my eyes. Thisisa mistake, my good friend. Working by 
night never tires me; rather, on the coutrary, does it refresh me. My 
complexion is never more clear than when I have sat up all night. But 
for whom is this portrait intended ?”’ he inquired with an air of curiosity 
“Who has bespoken it? It is not I.” 

“ Sire, it is destined for the Marquis of Douglas.” 

On hearing this name, the Emperor started; and knitting his brows, 
cried out, “ What, David, is it for an Englishman ?” 

* Sire, it is for one of your majesty’s most ardent admirers.” 

“Indeed,” said Napoleon drily; “I believe no such thing.” 

‘For the man whe knows best how to appreciate French artists.” 

“ Next to me, sir, [ presume,” interrupted Napoleon, stil! move drily 
and brusquely than before. “David,” resumed he inacalmer ton, “ | 
parchase this portrait from you.” 

“ Sire, it is already sold.” 

“ David,” rejoined the Emperor, ~ that portrait shall be miue: I give 
you thirty thousand francs for it.” 

“ Sire, [ cannot yield it to your majesty ; it is already paid for.’ 

The Emperor, growing each moment more excited, said to the atts’ 
“« David, I will not suffer this portrait to be sent into England. Do you 
understand me? It shall not go! I will return this marquis of yours 
his money.” 

“ Sire,” stammered out David, “ your majesty would not wish to dit 
honour me?” : 

On hearing these words, the Emperor grew pallid with rage, and his 
lips quivered with emotion. “ No, certaiuly ; [ would not so, even if !! 
were in my power: but I am equally resolved that those who glory 1 
being the enemies of France, shall never boast of having me in thelr 
power—not even in effigy! They shall not have this picture, I tell you: 
And at the same moment Napoleon raised his foot, and kicked the painting 
so furiously, that he broke through the canvas, repeating at the same time 
in an exasperated tone, “ Never siall they have it !” 

So saying, he instantly left the apartment, leaving every one behind 
him stupified and terrified by the violence of his conduct.* 

Two days after this scene, David was commanded to attend the Em- 
peror’s breakfast-table. As soon as Napoleon saw him appear, he arose 
from his seat, and hastened forward to meet him, took hold of his hand, 
and silently pressed it within his own. David, who understood his sover- 
eign’s thought, only replied by raising the august hand to his lips. ‘d 

** My dear David, assure me that you are not offended with me,” 5% 
he in an under voice, which almost trembled with emotion. 

‘* Ah, sire!” were the only words the artist had power to pronounce, 
In afew minutes they were both calm enough to converse as usual, an 





* This painting, mended and restored by David himself, is now in the posse* 
sion of the Marquis of Douglas, who receivedit rather later than he might a 
desired. Before sending it to him, the painter made four copies of it, one of whic 
is to be found in Paris at the house of M. Huybene. 
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poleon named to him some plans he had conceived ; among others, he 
7 forming a gallery of all David's works. : 

a Italy,” said he, “ galleries of — and Michael Angelo ; 

rance shall owe to me the gallery of David’ J : 

. Afier expressing his thanks for this compliment, David replied to the 
Emperor—“ Sire, I fear it would be impossible to form this collection. 
My works are too much dispersed, and belong to amateurs who are too 
wealthy to give them up. Por instance, I know that Monsieur Trudaine, 
who possesses my ‘ Death of Socrates,’ sets a very high value upon it. 

“ We will obtain it by covering it with gold. How much did he pay 

ou for it ?” 

“ Twenty thousand frances, sire.” f . 

“ Offer him forty thousand for it ; and, if mooeunry: give two hundred 
thousand francs. ‘Here is an order for the amount.” 

This picture had originally been ere at 12,000 francs ; but M. 
Trudaine had paid 20,000, to mark his admiration of the work. The pro- 
prietor A wd § the offer of 40,000 francs: a second of 60,000 was equally 
unsuccessful. weigh 

“ Your refusal is very flattering to me,” observed David ; but I hope 
to prevail on you to part with it, for have the Emperor's orders to go 
as far as two hundred thousand francs.” } 

“| refuse them,” said M. Trudaine coldly ; “ and beg you may acquaint 


E tfully that I esteem your work far too highly to give 
it = co ang torent Sven if two millions were offered to me. Besides, 
if 1 were to make a sacrifice of this picture to his majesty, it should be a 


i : but I cannot part with it.” } : 
wre nes ot Napelese with the ill success of his mission. The 
Emperor, with that irresistible tone and manner peculiar to himself, said 
—* Pray tell him that he will confer a favour on me by yielding to me 
your ‘ Sucrates’ for three hundred thousand fraucs.” ‘ 

“Sire,’”’ replied David timidly, “I am certain that he will refuse 
me.” p ‘ : 

“ He will refuse,do you re | ?” inquired Napoleon angrily. “Then 
tell him,”’ he exclaimed in a loud imperious tone, and starting from his 
seat—“ tell him I wild have it ?”’ ‘ 

And these words were accompanied by a proud determined gesture 
which it is impossible to describe. yd : 

“Then,” repeated Dayid in his turn, like aman of spirit, and with the 
dignity of a great artist, “ healso will say that he wil/ net let you have it; 
for this picture is his property, and he has a right to dispose of it.” 

The painter, bowing, was about to withdraw, when Napoleon, laying 
his hand upon his arm, and passing his other hand hastily across his brow, 
as ifto efface some disagreeable impression, said to him gently—* It is 
true, my friend, I was in the wrong: and | thank you for having remind- 

edme that I, above all others, ought to respect property. But I was 
too anxious to have all your chefs-d’euvre in my museum. Adieu, David, 
and let us both forget what has now passed.” 

The following day, David received the brevet of commander of the 
Legion ‘of Honour, with the title of Baron of the Empire, and took the 
arms appointed to him by Napoleon: a pale of sable on a shield of 
gold, with the arms of Horace holding the three swords destined for bis 
sons. 

Amidst all this glory—laden with honours by Napoleon, his protector 
and his friend ; the object of uabounded admiration to his countrymeu— 
David fell beneath the same stroke which laid his imperial master low. 
He bade an unwilling adieu to his country, and went to end his days upon 
a foreign soil. Arefagee at Brussels, he could discern from his place of 
exile the new limits imposed upon his country, aud by a happy illusion 
of imagination, still sappose himself the inhabitant of that delle France to 
whose national glory he had contributed. Napoleon was far less forty- 
nate than his exiled protégé in the closing years of his life. 





AN EPISODE 
IN THE LIFE OF SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Sebastian Buch was indisputably one of the most splendid geniuses 
which Europe produced at an epoch so remarkable for the reproduction 
of letters and the fine arts. Sebastian Bach played a character in Ger- 
many, analogous to that which Palestrina played in Italy; he contributed 
powerfully to the regeneration of music. By his original and vigorous 
compositions, and by his didactic works, he opened a novel and unex- 
plored roadway to it. 

In the retreat, where he had made his abode, the illustrious composer 
was visited by persons of the highest rank and consideration. Neverthe- 
less, in the midst of all the homage which was rendered to him, Sebas. 
tian lived after a fashion the most simple and patriarchal. Luxury was 
banished from his establishment; order and propriety reigned his house- 
hold gods; and a wife, who was truly a model tor woman-kind, directed 
all as the presiding genius. 

Sebastian bad but an only daughter in the wedded state—a charming 
girl, full of intelligence and candour. He gave her the name of Cecilia, 
after the patroness of music, and lived in hope that she wuuld resemble, 
by her virtues and her talents, her illustrious homonyme. 

We have said that Sebastian Bach was accustomed to receive frequent 
visits from those who reverenced art. The baron de Norberg, a young 
man distinguished by his wit and by the good qualities of his heart, was 
one of those who mostly frequented his house. Springing from a noble 
family, the youthful baron enjoyed a high position and an independent 
fortune. In addition, he possessed, in an extreme degree, a love for the 
arts. He was a distinguished musical amateur. He used to pass hour 
after hour in the society of Sebastian Bach, and the master loved to con- 
verse with the young nobleman, and at lest conceived for him a very live- 
ly affection. One day it happened that Sebastian was in the gallery, 
where he used to work during the warm days of summer, when the 
Baron suddenly entering, approached him, clothed as for a ceremonial 
Visit, and before he had time to salute him, demanded of him his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage. At this unexpected offer, the illustrious master 
rose, lifted his hat from his head, and said, after a moment's reflection : 
“« My dear Baron, I cannot be otherwise than highly flattered at the de. 
mand you have made to me; but I must add, nevertheless, that it is 
impossible to accept of the honour you wished to confer upon me.”— 
‘‘ How is that?” inquired the Baron, confounded. “ Hear me, my dear 
friend! Iam sometimes odd, and act on occasions like one distracted. 
Very well, itis my humour. I have taken it into my head not to give my 
daughter in marriage even to the most illustrious man, unless he cultivate 
that art to which I have devoted my whole existence.” “But consider 
tee _“ Nothing on earth,” interrupted Sebastian, “can alter my re- 
solution in this respect. However, although it is impossible that you can 
become my son-in-law, I hope that wil! not hinder us from being as good 
friends as ever; bat it is necessary that not the least word should trans- 

ire to my wife, still less to my daughter: and let you and I avoid all al- 
usion to the matter from this time forward. It also appears requisite to 
me that your visits, however agreeable they may be to us all, should be- 
come less frequent, if, indeed, they should not cease altogether.” The 
Baron de Norberg retired, astonished and confounded. e had assured 
himself of the mother’s consent; and received from the deughter’s lips a 
confirmation that she would present no very great obstacle to his desires. 
He had never entertained a thought that he would have met with oppo- 
sition from the father. The refusal, therefore, seemed to him more cruel, 
as it was unexpected. He was overwhelmed and afflicted, After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he hastened to the mother and daughter, who awaited 
with anxiety the result of his mission. He related to them the reception 
© had met with. Sebastian’s wife ran instantly to find her husband. She 
complained bitterly of the caprice that had carried him so far as to refuse 
hich bea an alliance for her dear Cecilia. The Baron was rich, of 
ae birth, and had great merits. What did he want more? Why refuse 
acvaltages so superior to what he expected? Such obstinacy was truly 
ee These urguments were enforced with as much force, as 
aan heat, and as much eloquence as maternal tenderness aud anxiety 
uid inspire. Bat Sebastian was impregnable, and his wife, convinced 

" a was Impossible to overcome his resolve, returned to the Baron de 
on “8 and her daughter, and related the ill-success of her enterprise. 
is ru a child,” she added in conclusion, “you know that your father 
pat. - of men: but his humour, however strange, we are bound to 
is itto. I know him long and well. It is absoiately necessary that 

Pg goad should be a musician. When an idea enters into his 

edad ae gy to drive it away.” 
. sron took leave of the mother and daughter ; but before separat- 
pr Sg Cecilia, he said to her: «I depart frow you, because I anaet, 
= ~ a make or imagine any new attempt which could wear an 
ae * Pc gm Only, I conjure you,do not banish me from your me- 
I shell th ope some years hence to come back to you, and flatter myself 
dessetad Sanat the consent of your father.” The Baron de Norberg 
ms peaaibee at explaining himselffarther. But a close observer might 
thata sudden change had taken place in his looks. The 
adness aud despondence that had darkened his countenance had entirel 
iuppeared. His voi irm; hi ight: hi 7 
Was not difficult to wb ater'ep bade Se eek cianit Heck coonred. Ut 
C) conceived 80 i 
and felt that he had power to accomplish it. a 


Soon after the interview the Baron de Norberg quitted Germany. 
Four years rolled on, and still be retarned not. 4 | this long period, 
he wrote frequently to Sebastian and his family. His letters, dated from 
Paris, London, Rome, Naples, or Florence, breathed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for art. He related in these epistles, in a highly imaginative style, 
the impressions of his voyage, and spoke with admiration of all the great 
musicians he had seen, and all the grand works, the performance of which 
had filled him with wonder and delight. 

It was at that moment an era of regeneration for Enrope. Italy was 
at the head of that intellectual progress, and of that artistic movement 
which signalized the sixteenth century. The lyric drama, the splendour 
of which had disappeared in the chaos of the middle ages, had been resus- 
oitated under the genius of Scarlatti. The elements of a new art were 
in a state of fusion. The burning and enthusiastic soul of the Baron was 
impressed in a lively manner by this spectacle, and his emotions betrayed 
themselves in a remarkable degree in his correspondence with bis friends. 
His letters were replete with sparkling eloqueace, information conveyed 
in an original and fanciful manner, and all that passed in the artistic 
world was analyzed by ingenious and witty commentaries. Often inthe 
midst of his interesting peregrinations, and his musical studies, the Baron 
would reiterate with all his poetical feeling the sentiments he had avow- 
ed for the charming Cecilia. Each of his letters were followed by a post- 
script, ia which he renewed, in a respecttul, and at the same time tender 
manner, the assurance of his unalterable attachment. ' 

The correspondence of the Baron, however, after some time, grew less 
frequent, and at length ceased entirely. Sebastian Bach and his wife did 
not know how to interpret this silence. Cecilia was grievously afflic- 


One day that Sebastian had gone to Bonn on some business, his wife 
and daughter were seated in the large gallery which generally served for 
the studio of the composer. Cecilia was trying some new music on her 
harpsichord. Her light fingers were skimming over the keys, when the 
sound of footsteps made her pause, and turning round she beheld—judge 
with how much surprise—the Baron de mee “‘ Mademoiselle,” 
said he, ‘‘ it is four years since I bade you farewell. I promised to re. 
turn when circumstances would permit me, and I conjured you not to 
banish me from your recollection. It appeared to me then tha‘ I had it 
in my power on some far future day, by dint of study and perseverance, 
to fulfil the condition that your father required as indispensable in a son- 
in-law. I put myself immediately to work. That art, which I ooly cul- 
tivated for pastime as an amateur, became thenceforward tbe object of 
my constant studies; and love effected what neither fame, glory, nor the 
desire of popularity could effect. Italy already kuows my name and my 
works. Doubtless, there are many artists more illustrious and more de- 
serving than Iam: but your father will judge of my weak talents with 
indulgence, and render me credit for all my effurts. And now permit 
me, charming Cecilia, to make you judge of my progress,’ added the 
Baron, smiling. He sat down and executed a suite de melodies of his 
own composition, written in an original form and character. In this work 
he re traced the emotions of bis adventurous life, his visions of love and 
poesy, his aspirations towards goodness, his tortures in exile, his joy at 
his returning to his country, and the places made happy by the. light of 
his dear heart’s countenance. The style of the composition modified it- 
self according to the different situations; and the songs, by tarns lively 
aud light, plaintive and melancholy, full of passion and tenderness, trans- 
lated every varied impression of his soul. ; 

Such was the work of the Baron de Norberg. In his case the merit of the 
executant equalled the talent of the composer. Cecilia and her mother 
listened with astonishment and enthusiasm. But whilst they were spell- 
bound under the enchantment of this music and this performance, they had 
not noticed a new auditor, who had glided imperceptibly into the room. 
It was Sebastian. The illustrious composer was himself seized with as- 
tonishment and admiration He endeavoured awhile to suppress the beat- 
ings of his heart, and to lull the sentiments which agitated him, but in 
vain. He could contain himself no longer; and throwing himself on the 
Baron's neck, ‘‘ No, my friend, I shall make no objection to your marriage. 
My child is yours. You did not withdraw yourself from her society to 
obtain her, without undergoing long and painful labours: you have given an 
amiable and incontestible proof of yourattachment. Hear me, my friend : 
When [ told you that | wished a musiciar for my son-in-law, that must 
have appeared strange to you. Do not prejudge me, however, as a capri- 
cious man, or one half deranged. What I desired above all things was, 
that he who would become the husband of my beloved daughter, should 
embrace a profession, a career in which he would obtain an assured inde- 
pendence. The most splendid fortunes are liatie to sudden loss, especi- 
all in these times of agitation and civil troubles. Who can foresee the ills 
that to-morow may have in store for us? But talent and merit are solid 
advantages, which no outward disaster can take from us. These principles, 
based on a long experieuce, dictated my conduct towards you, when four 
years since you demanded trom me the hand of my daughter. I said to my- 
self, * Mons. le Baron has good dispositions for music. He is young : has 
time to labour. Let us turn these faculties ina happy direction: let us 
trace for him the route which he ought to take, and if he love Cecilia, he 
will know how to triumph over every obstacle, and gain for himself a rank 
in the artistic world.” This, my friend, is what I then said. I could not 
explain all that clearly and precisely. Judge of my joy when I found you 
had divined my intentions. Cecilia, Norberg, my dear children, I bless 
you.” 

The marriage of Cecilia and the Baron de Norberg took place a few days 
afterwards. It was celebrated with a noble simplicity. The principal 
vocal societies of Germany assisted at the nuptial feast. Sebastian exhibi- 
ted foresight in exacting that his son-in-law should possess a profession. 
De Norberg was soon able to convince himself ot bis fatherc-in law’s acute- 
ness of judgment. In consequence of the wars which desulated Germany, 
he was deprived of all his fortune. He supported this loss witn resigna- 
tion, and found in the exercise of his art pleasures surpassing those of 
gvods and chattels. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ You played us a little trick Jast night, sir,” said Mr. Rush, when they 
got into the street, lookiug furtively up into Johns face to see how he 
would take the remark. ‘ Your hospitality was rather too much for us. 
I’m afraid we behaved a little strangely.” 

“ Not atall,” replied John. “ You were no less rational than usual, and 
even more amusing. Mr. Barker did not favour us with many remarks, 
but then he is naturally taciturn.” 

Mr. Barker wasa little irritated at having been fined five shillings by 
the magistrate that morning. 

“We won't talk about it, sir,” said he; “I don’t see the good of it.” 

‘« Excuse me,” said John, “ the subject might be made very profitable. 
For instance, what can be more improving than the example of consis 
tency between principles and practice which you displayed in shaving off 
your eyebrows ?” 

“The act was dictated by reason, sir,” returned Mr. Barker, hastily. 
‘‘Any other feature of my face I would try by the samerule. If m 
nose didn’t serve me to smell with, I’d as lief have none; but I find that 
none of my features are intended merely for ornament.” 

‘I trust, sir,” said John, “ that they bave a!.igher and more successful 

urpose. 
ee And so” (turning to Mr. Rusb) “ my uncle is trying to get into par- 
liament! Has he a good chance?” 

‘More than a good chance, I should say, sir. Consider, sir, for a mo- 
ment. Here’s your uncle, the representative of opinions, not only excel- 
lent in themselves, but having the recommendation of novelty—pledged 
to forward the views of his faithful adherents, Mr, Barker, Mr. Namby, 
and I will add,” said Mr. Rush, modestly, “ myself. The English people 
have eyes, sir, though they have till now remained, as it were, only nine 
days old, and they can see whut such a compendium of Reform as Mr. 
Faunce is will do for his country. For let us suppose that he has it all his 
own way, and will carry bis noble theories into practice,—look at mau 
now, adorned interiorly with learning and outwardly with calico! Do you 
recognise the clodpole of old in this favoured exalted being? No, sir, a 
magical change has been wrought, and your uolettered peasant has be- 
come capable of exercising his highest faculties—he is all head and no 
body, and the clodpole is intellectualized into—into tei 

‘Into a tadpole,” said John. 

“ Exactly so, sir,” said Mr. Rush. “ He will be a moral tadpole.” 

Mr. Faunce, who had walked a little in advance, stopped for them to 
come up. 

‘* Perhaps it would ba better not to make any allusion to last night be- 
fore Mr. Faunce,” Mr. Rush whispered to John; “ he has a’ decided pre- 
judice against conviviality.” 

John nodded in token of acquiescence, thinking. possibly, that none 
of them would rise in his uncle’s estimation by his knowledge of the ad- 








venture. 


“‘ Now, Rush, who lives here?” asked Mr. Faunce, pointing with his 
stick to a large, old-fashioned house. 

Mr. Rush took out his tablets. 

* No use, sir,” said he, referring to the number on the door, and shaking 
his head; “rabid old Tory,—a physician, sir; goes about in a coach to 
visit his patients, and carries a gold-headed cane. We'll let him alone, 
for he might set the house-dog on us.” 

A few doors off lived another medical gentleman, who having discover- 
ed an infallible cure for all bodily diseases whatsoever, practised the heal- 
ing art by virtue of a diploma from the university of Nature, to the utter 
confusion of the educated members of the faculty, whose nostrums he 
pronounced altogether abominable. He was asure card, Mr. Rush said; 
and Mr. Rush was right, for he immediately promised them his vote. In 
this way Mr. Rush decided on the character of the occupant of each suc- 
cessive house; he seemed to know all about them, and had them all set 
down as friends, foes, or doubtful; and John, following them about in 
silence, with his eyes and ears wide open, did not fail to notice that these 
latter were pretty sure to fiad something congenial either in Mr. Faauce’s 
sentiments, or those of one or the other of his adherents; while all those 
whose tastes or occupations were opposed to legal or conventional re- 
straint, and who wanted to pursue a short and private road to prosperity, 
were prompt in their promises of support. 2 

For instance, there was a religious carpenter, who had, either intuitive- 
ly or by inspiration, seen through the fallacies of the theological system 
maintained in our universities, and had consequently acquired a great con- 
tempt for its teachers, the regular clergy. Feeling his superiority over 
these misguided men, he spent his leisure in disseminating his own sound- 
er religious views, aud when the canvassers came up to him was just set- 
ting off on horseback, with an umbrella under his arm, his black trousers 
slipt to his knee, showing a spur on one heel only, and the end of a two- 
foot rule sticking out of his coat-pocket, to visit a sort of diocese of his 
own in the osighbeuring villages. He seemed at first inclined to reserve 
his pledge, till a timely remark from Mr. Barker as to the iniquity of 
allowing such a thing asa state religion secured him. Another pious 
mechanic, on hearing that Mr. Faunce and his friends were opposed to 
the army as an institution, cheerfully assured them of his vote and in- 
fluence. The latter was by no means inconsiderable, for the elector 
(whose name was Elijah Buzzit) had written many tracts to prove that 
soldiers are merely assassins in uniform, and all wars, from those of the 
Israelites described in the Old Testaisent down to moderr campaigns de- 
scribed in the newspapers, a series of wholesale bloody murders, insti- 
gated by the devil; and that while “ he who fights and runs away ” does 
well in a prudential point of view, yet he who runs away without fight- 
ing does better; which productions were much admired by a large class 
of readers. F ps 

In fact, all specalators and innovators, whether in trade, religion, or 
politics,—all those who sighed for the sweets of Fortune, but disdained 
the drudging and commonplace modes of attaining them, seemed to John 
to be tolerably unanimous in voting for Mr. Faunce. He was, as he often 
reminded them, one of themselves; no dilettante professor of politics, 
like sprigs of nobility or country squires, who differ from all other species 
of statesmen, inasmuch as they think only of the interests of their own 
class ;—but a Man of the People. 

John’s ideas of a man of the people had been formed from his histori- 
cal reading. There was the Rienzi, the Van Artevelde stamp,—men of 
stern honesty, reckless of their own advantage so that they secured that 
of the class they laboured for ; noble and proud in thought and action, and 
capable of governing those they were serving,—in fact, aristocracy in 
sheep’s clothing. Then he recalled the demagogue of another type, 
who persuaded rather than forced the people to his will, and yet, even 
while sagaciously seeking his own ends, commanded the love of his fol- 
lowers by qualities which are ever wont to enforce popular esteem,—gene- 
rosity and daring. But neither in the first of these, with his spirit mould- 
ed like an antique god’s, nor in the second more terrestrial nature, did 
John trace a resemblance to our modern leaders of the people. In fact, 
they areaclass created to supply the demand of the times,—distinguish - 
ed more for worldly wisdom than for the foolhardiness and self-sacrifice 
that could only make them absurd, and possessing a flow of words sufti- 
cient to atone for the want of great performance. ; 

Although John knew that Mr. Barker and Mr. Rush were extensively 
employed by his uncle, he had never seen them exerting themselves in 
his service until now, and had frequently wondered of what use they 
could be. The fact is, neither had any ostensible calling, though Mr. 
Barker had formerly been an itinerant preacher, when, without uphold- 
ing any particular creed, he had been very pepular, from the vigour he 
displayed in attacking all forms of worship whatever, Heathen or Chris- 





tian. Few people kuew that Mr. Rush was a married man. He had a 
wife and family somewhere, but was seldom with them ; his mighty 
sympathies having burst the pétty channels of domestic life, its hopes and 
sorrows, and overflowed upon the great human family. He and hisfriend 
were of a class that has sprang up with the advance of reason, combining 
the migratory and uncertain habits of Edie Ochiltree with the earnest- 
ness of apostles, and having their touch always on the popular pulse, are ex- 
cellent authorities on the state of general feeling on any point. 

‘I had intended to ask you what on earth were the merits of these two 
gentlemen,” John took an opportunity of saying apart to his uncle; “ but, 
like other disagreeable things, they have their uses, I perceive.”’ 

Richard Faunce laughed softly. 

“ Between you and me, John,” said he, “I think them a couple of 
bumbugs, and if every body else thought so too I should have nothing to 
do with them. But, as you say, they have their uses, and I find them 
powerful auxiliaries.” 

As they passed the office of the Commercial Patriot, Mr. Rush suggested 
that it would be as well to step in, merely as a matter of civility. Accord- 
ingly they entered the outer office, but paused there on hearing loud and 
angry tones proceeding from the inner sanctum,—a sort of square box, 
petitioned off from the rest. 

“ But I tell you, sir,” said Mr. White, “ that [ didn’t write the ——” 

“ A vile recantation—a political tergiversation,” gasped the other voice, 
evidently in continuation of some previous not very mild remarks. “I 
have been accustomed, sir, to put the Patriot in the hands of my children, 
to instil into them those principles of truth and independence that might 
have grown with their growth and strengthened with their strength—a 
proper hatred of kingcraft and priestcraft, and all other crafts and impos- 
tures, making them independent and enlightened citizens. I can do that 
no more, for they may receive mental poison instead of food.” 

“Go on, sir; goon!” said Mr. White, in atone of calm resignation. 
“ As you won't listen to me you can say out your say.” 

“I will, sir,” resumed the heated disputant. “I thought, sir, I could 
have relied on you. I said, ‘ If there’s a man in the world who will stand 
firm to his principles, and seal them if necessary with his blood—who 
prefers anarchy to oppression, and will with his last gasp encourage the 
people to trample on their oppressors, the editor of the Patriot is that 
man!? Now what doI find by this morning’s paper? That you bave 
thrown off your principles with as much ease as you have shaved off your 
beard! (Mr. White groaned). In your praise of all that you formerly 
condemned you are positively sycophantic. Faugh, sir” (and theze was 
a sound as of expectoration), “ while in decrying your own former doc- 
trines you are at the same time sneaking and bombastic. I have nothing 
further to add, except to request that you will no longer consider me a 
subscriber to your paper.” 

Uttering these words, the speaker came hastily forth. He wasa stout 
person, probably fierce-looking by nature, and the expression was en- 
hanced by his present excitement. He slightly noticed Mr. Rush, who 
stood for a moment in his path. 

“ Anything wrong, sir—anything serious ?” said Mr. Rush, earnestly. 

“ Read this morning’s leader, sir, that will be sufficient reply,” said the 
angry stranger ina loud voice, waving his hand to Mr. Rush to get out of 

is way. 

The latter knew nothing about the article, having been, asthe reader 
is aware, oblivious of external matters at the time it was written. 

“ Very strange,” said he; “that gentleman is one of our stanchest allies, 
and would not talk in that way without cause.” 

Then recollecting that the sight of John might awaken disagreeable 
recollections in Mr. White’s mind, he begged him to remain outside, and 
advanced himself to the door of the sanctum. 

“Come in,” said Mr. White, in a hollow voice, at his tap. 

Mr. White was seated with his back to the door, bis elie resting on 
the desk before bim, while his band clutched his hair. Altogether his 
attitude was despairing. ‘ j 

“ I know what you’re come for,” said Mr. White, without moving; “ but 
I sulemniy assure you I had no hand in it.” 

“ We are friends, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Rush, in his blandest tone. 

At the sound of bis voice Mr. White turned, and Mr. Rush was so as- 
tonished at the sight of his shaven countenance, showing a mere blue 
ground work where the umbrageous hair waved yesterday (for Mr. White 
bad of course been obliged to part with the remaining half of his beard, 
which looked singular by itself), that he fell back three paces and trod 
on Mr. Barker's toes, who uttered something like an oath. 

« I thought you were subscribers come to abuse the article,” said Mr. 
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White, with a more cheerful expression. ‘“ There have been fifteen here 
this morning. Can you explain it, Rush? The people in the office say 
itcame down by the proper messenger. You see,” he added in a low 
tone, “ it would be awkward to inquire too closely.” 

Mr. Rush was beginning to profess his ignorance, when Mr. White, 
through the open door, caught sight of John, whose face was expressive 
of extreme hilarity and contentment. He was in fact chuckling over the 
success of his trick. 

“Fiend !” cried Mr. White, a sudden light breaking upon him. “ Are 
you come to gloat over the ruin you have wrought’? Do you come hither 
to beard me?” 

“ Only Time can do you that office,’’ said John, laughing. “ I’m afraid 
you must wait till it grows,” 

Mr. White first stamped on the ground in a paroxysm of fury, and then 
with belligerent intent made straight at John, who, taking him by the 
collar when he came wi hin arm’s length, sent him back again into his 
office with such force that he tumbled over the stool, and would have 
come with unpleasant violence to the ground, but that a pile of Patriots 
broke his.fall. 

“Very extraordinary, upon my word,” said Mr. Faunce, amazed. 
“Pray what does all this mean ?”” 

“A little temporary aberration, sir,” said Mr. Rash, in a hasty under- 
tone to Mr. Fauuce, touching his forehead with bis foretinger, and at the 
same time winking at John. “ He’s subject to these attacks at times. 
We'd better be going, as excitement always increases it.” 

Mr. Rush's explanation jooked plausible, for Mr. White sat on the pile 
of newspapers, and raved like a maniac while Joha and his uncle were 
leaving the office. Mr. Rush as be went out frowned at him to hold his 
tongue, and Mr, Barker went up and whispered something that had the 
effect of partially calming him. 

John getting ured of walking into strange houses, and hearing people 
asked for their ‘ most sweet voices,’ speodily left the party of canvassers 
to their own devices. Seeing a bill stuck on a wall addressed in large 
capitals to the electors of the borough, he stopped to read it, supposing 
it to be his uncle's. The writer came forward, he said, to solicit their 
suffrages at the instance of a large number of the most respectable inha- 
bitants. They all kuew his principles; he was opposed to republicaoism 
in all its forms, yet a friend to free inquiry—an aristocrat by birth and 
temper, yet desirous of raising the people in the scale of intelligence. 
Then followed the customary assurances that their confidence wouid not 
be betrayed should he be the fortuuate object of their choice, &c., &c., 
and it was signed “ Francis Basnet.” 

As he was reading it Trant came up, and John asked if the candidate 
Was any relation to Miss Basnet. 

“Her brother,” said Trant, “I’ve just left him with Mr. Keene and 
General Oldcastle, busy canvassing. He has come forward at the request 
of a large portion of the inhabitants, who have always been accustumed 
to see themselves represented by one of the family But { fancy he will 
have little chance with your uncle.” 

“What sort of a fellow is he?” asked John. 

“Not the man for these times,” returned Trant. “He has still too 
much ot the trait he exhibited at school, and which used, according to 
the occasion that called it torth, to command respect or provoke ridicule. 
This characteristic is excess of candour. He is for hearing both sides, 
with innumerable rejuinders, before giving judgment.” 

“ But surely,” said John, “tis no fault to be liberal.” 

“ My dear tellow,”’ Trant replied, * I hate the word liberal, which was, 
as Doll Tearsheet says, “ aa excelleut good word before it was ill sorted.” 
In these days candour is no longer a virtue; men have made a merit of 
abandoning their opinions, and have paraded inconsistency as an excel- 
lence, till of late | have began to reverence the fellow who is not opeu 
to couviction, Bat Frank’s tastes, the parents of opinion, are strong ; all 
his feelings and sympathies, as he says in his address, are aristocratic, but 
his candouc ever dilutes his conservatism. Isolated opinions—fair, per- 
haps, in the abstract, but false in their general bearing—blot his politics, 
and will prevent him from ever being either {a partizan or a leader: 

such are nut the men to combat the spirit of the age.” 

For so young aman, Trant was dreadfully illiberal in his opinions. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


_ While the election was pending John saw little of his uncle, whose 
time was fully occupied ; but Mr. Weeks continued assiduously to iuiti- 
ate him into the mysteries of the counting-house. Sometimes he came to 
the barracks for the purpose, and on these occasions John touk great de- 





light in producing a bottle of wine from his cupboard, and watching the 
P easurable emotions with which the old clerk sipped and smacked his 

ips,—coy ly affecting to have had quite enough after the first glass, faintly 
resisting the refilling of it after the second, and finally departing with a 
moist eye and unsteady step, conscious that he had been talking a great 
deal after a very earnest and confidental fashion, though he didu’t exactly 
know what about. The lessons were cousequeutly productive of more 
pleasure to bim than to John, of whom and his mercantile pursuits it 
might be said, that “there was little love botween them at the begin- 
ning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on better acquaintance.” 

Miss Gay had quite changed her demeanour towards him. He was 
now chidden for coming tov seldom, and preferred over others in the most 
undisguised and flattering manner. All the old cruelties practiced so 
wantonly upou him, the stadted slights and pretended furgeifuluess, were 
abandoned, and in their place appeared a sort of deferential atfection in 
soft contrast of her former waywardness. These terrible symptoms, in- 
dicative of the deadliest designs against his peace of mind, were ali re- 
garded by our unsuspecting hero with extreme gratification as evidences 
of his own irresistibility. 

It was 80 pleasant to float along swimmingly with a fair breeze and a 
blue sky, that be never thought whither he might be bound, nor dreamed 
his little water pic-nic might become a voyage, with the concomitaats of 
squalls, sea-sickness, aud short provisions. 

“ Faunce is going it devilish fast with Lavinia,” he overheard Lothaire 
say one day ; ‘ she’ll be too sharp for him, if be doesn’t mind.” 

“Ab,” said Oldstyle, * it’s dangerons for these young hands to get spoon 
ey; aud Faunce is devilish greeu is some things, though sharp enough in 
others. I always fight shy of these flirtations myself, or else keep ‘em 
quiet. It’s a bore to have a woman too fond of oue, they get so trouble 
some and exacting.”’ 

As Oldstyle frequently delivered the results of his experience in apo- 
thegms like the cinaedion. it was evident that he had in his condensed 
existence ran through the circle of amatory follies: bis practice correspou- 
ded well with his precepts, for his liaisons were so quiet that nobody 
even suspected them. But the inference that John drew from the dia 
logue was, that Oidstyle was envious and Lothaire jealous; so that his 
fancy fur Lavinia was rather stimulated than damped. At the election 
she appeared in a dress of his uncle's colours, aud really looked very 
handsome. MissS wallowater had exerted herself greatly in Mr. Faauce’s 
behalf, walking into the houses of electors, and exhorting them to vote 
for him ia the most eloquent manner, though ber zeal had only the effect 
of causing her valgar aad superficial hearers to regard her as an escaped 
lunatic. Mr. Barker appeared to have fund something congevial in her, 
as he frequently came tv sit an hour or two discoursing his peculiar philo- 
sophy, or else gazing into vacancy. while John internally cousigued him 
to the shades below for keeping Miss Swallowater at home, to his great 
vexation and hindrance. 

Oo he morning of the nomination, John was going along the street as 
young Basuet, atweuded by some of his supporters. st. pped to speak to bis 
sister, who had beckoned to him from a carriage, in which she was seated 
beside a stately elderly lady, arelation of her father, with whom she was 
staying. She lived in a large house in the oldest aud most retired part 
of the town, maintaining there a deal of quiet state. Mr. Keene stopped 
John, as he was passing, to inquire about the vicar, and to ask what news 
he bad lately received from home, questioning him rather anxiously; but 
Joho gave hin only general answers, his atteation being quite absorbed 
in watching Miss Basnet, who leant forward to fasten to her brother's 
buttonhole a knot of his colours. 

“IT will never believe you can be beaten, Frank,” shesaid. “ The 
poll-books shall notconvince me. What is there about this Mr. Faunce 
that should make people choose him in preference to you?” (She didn’t 
know his nephew was within hearing.) “I’vea great mind to go to the 
hustings myself, and draw a comparison between vou atter the manner 
of Haulet,—- Look here upon this picture, and on this.” 

“ You should go about canvassing, Miss Eleanor, in the way the Dach- 
ess of Devon-hire did for Mr. Fox in my youthful days,” said Gener- 
al Oldcasile, a tremendous old Tory, in a white head anda bright blue 
waistcoat. ‘* Nobody could resist such bribery.” 

“Ab, General, I'm in earnest. 1 can’t bear the thought of his being 
beaten ; and if be is, I shall feel it twice as wuch as he will. If what | 

hear you and my father soying about the times is true, there is a glorious 
Opportuarty fur distinction for such a statesman as I wish Frank to be.” 
“She wants me to bea sort of political Bayard, or perbaps Don- 

Quixote,” suid her brother, langhing. “ But why have] euch a grand 

Opportunity ? Your reasons, Nell ; your most excellent reasons.” 

“No, I can’t talk politics, and you will listen to no other reasoning to- 


day. Butit seems to me you ought to rejoice to live in times when to } 
follow your natural bent must bring you to tame ; just as the old heroes of 
chivalry preferred scenes of wrong they might redress, and danger they 
might combat, to the inglorious quiet of the pastoral days.” 

* In fact,” said her brother, “ you would have me rejoice in the exis- 
tence of evil, because I may earo distinction in reforming it; truly a hu- 
mane sentiment ” 

“ You musn’t expect Eleanor to reason,” said her elderly relative,— 
“only to feel and to express her feelings.” 

* A thousand to one they are right ones,” cried the general, with en- 
thusiastic gallantry, as the carriage moved on. “ Miss Eleanor is the 


ony best Tory of the young generation, and worth a dozen of her bro- 
ther.’ 





INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 


The monkish legends tell us that St- Francis Xavier, walking one day 
in a garden, and seeing an insect of the Mantis genus moving along in its 
solemn way, holding up its two fore legs as if in the act of devotion, de- 
sired it to sing the praises of God. Ot course the insect could refuse 
nothing to so distinguished a personage, and, consequently, the legend 
goes on to tell us that the saint immediately heard it carol a fine canticle 
with aloud emphasis. But when we regard the wondrous mode in 
which iusects construct their habitations, we need no miraculous voice to 
record the wonders of the Almighty hand. When we behold them pur- 
suing their work with the nicest mathematical precision, using no artifi- 
cial instruments to form their ovals and their circles—making their dwel- 
lings of equal strength throughout, by the most rational adjustment of each 
distinct part—we feel that something more than mere wonder is demand- 
ed from us : for such an exercise of constructive ingenuity at once directs 
our admiration to the great Coatriver, who has sv admirably proportioned 
their knowledge to their necessities. 

We might easily fill a large volume with an account of the various 
styles of Insect Architecture, but our limits wil: not permit us to do more 
than give a brief account of the p:oceedings of wasps, hive-bees, and 
white-ants. We trust, however, that this will be enough to stimulate our 
readers to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with this most inter- 
esting subject. Having premised thus much, we will proceed to consider 
the architecture of 

WASPS. 


Tie nest of common wasp attacts, more or less, the attention of every 
body; but its interior conformation is not so well known as it deserves 
to be for its singular ingenuity, in which it rivals even that of the hive- 
bee. In their general economy the social-wasps closely resemble the 
humble-bee, since every colony is founded by the exertions of a single 
female, who has survived the winter, to the rigours of which all her asso- 
ciates uniformly fall victims. {t may be interesting to follow one of these 
mother-wasps through her several occupations; in the performance of 
which she is more entitled to the praise of industry than the queen-bee, 
who doves nothing herself, but has always about her a numerous train of 
obedient retainers, always ready to execute her commands, while the mo- 
ther-wasp is at firat alone, and obliged to perform every species of drud- 

ery. 

. Her first care, after being roused to activity by the returning warmth 
of the season, is to discover a place suitable for her intended colony. 
For this purpose she frequently appropriates the deserted nest of a field- 
mouse, in the interior chamber of which she lays the foundation of her 
city, beginning with the wall. Having prepared her material, she begins 
to line with it the roof of her chamber; for wasps always build down- 
wards. But as one sheet would form bat a fragile ceiling, she is not sat- 
istied with her work avtil she has spread fifteen or sixteen layers one 
above the other, rendering the roof altogether nearly two inches thick. 
The several layers are not placed cluse together, but with small intervals 
or open space between. This is provably caused by the insect working 
iu a curvilineal manner. 

Having finished the ceiling, she next begins to build the first terrace 
of her city, which she suspends horizontally. This terrace is, in fact, a 
hanging fluor, immoveably secured by rods of similar materials with the 
roof, but rather stronger. From twelve to thirty of these rods, about an 
iych in length, aud a quarter of au inch in diameter, are constructed by 
her: they are elegaut in form, being made gradually narrower towards 
the middle, and widening at ‘each end, in order to make their hold the 
stronger. The terrace itself is circular, and composed of an immense 
number,of cells, of almost the same size aud form as those of a honey- 
comb. These cells are wholly appropriated to the rearing of her young, 
which are placed in them with their heads downwards; the openings of 
the cells are also downwards, while their united bottoms form a nearly 
uniform level upon which the inhabitants of the nest may walk. 

Wben the mother-wasp bas completed a number of cells, and deposited 
eggs in them, she soon iutermits her building operations in order to pro- 
cure food for the young grubs, which now require all her care. In afew 
weeks, these become pertect wasps, and lend their assistance in the ex- 
tension of the edifice: enlarging the original coping by side walls, and 
forming another platform of ceils, suspended from the first by columns, 
as that had been suspeoded from the ceiling. In this manner several 
platforms are constructed, the outer walls being extended at the same 
time: and, by the end of summer, there are generally from ten to fifteen 
of them. Bach contains about 1,060 cells—making the enormous num- 
ber of about 16,000 cells in one coluuy. Résumur, upon these data, cal- 
culutes that oue vespiary may produce every year 30,000 wasps, reckon- 
ing only 10,000 cells, each of which serves for the cradle of three gene- 
rations. But, although the whole structure is built at the expense of so 
much labour and ingenuity, it has scarcely been finished betore the win- 
ter sets in, when it becomes nearly useless, serving only for the abode of 
a few beaumbed females, who abandon it on the approach of spring, and 
never return; for the wasps do not ever make use of the same nest for 
more than one season. 

A few observations may here be properly bestowed upon the material 
with which wasps construct the interior of their nests. This was lung a 
matter of cunjecture to scientific inquirers, and the great Réaumur tells us 
that for tweuty years he endeavoured, without success, to tind out the se 
cret. At length his perseverance wasrewarded. He remarked a female 
wasp alight on the sash of his window, and begin to gnaw the wood with 
her mandibles; and it immediately occurred to bim that she was procu- 
riag materials for buildiag. He was coufirmed in this beiief when he 
saw her detach from the wood a number of fibres about a tenth of an inch 
in length, and fioer than a bair, and gather them into a mass with her 
feet. She then, as he afterwards discovered, moistened these ligneous 
fibres with a glutinous liquid, which caused them to adhere together, and 
kneaded them iuto a sort of paste, or papier maché. When she is going 
to line her roof, she forms this paste iuto a leaf, walking backwards, and 
spreading it out with her mandibles, her tongue, and her feet, till it is al- 
most as thin as tissue paper. 


HIVE BEES, 


Altough the hive-bee has been an object of study by the curious from 
the earliest ages, recent discoveries prove that we are yet ouly beginning 
to arrive at a correct knowledge of its wonderful proceedings. It was not 
till the year 1712, when glass hives were inventen by Maraldi, a mathema- 
lician of Nice, that what we may call the in-door proceedings of bees could 
be observed. This important invention was soon afterwards taken advan- 
tage of by Reaumur, who thus laid the foundation of the subsequent 
discoveries ot John Hunter and the Hubders. These naturalists have in- 
vestigated with great care and accuracy the admirable architecture which 
bees exbibit in their miniatures ; and we shall now endeavour to lay be- 
fore our readers, as briefly as possible, the result of these researches. 

When bees begin to build the hive, they divide themselves into bands, 
one of which produces materials fur the structure ; another works upon 
these, and forms them into cells; while a third brings provisions to the 
labourers who canuot leave their work. Before they commence building, 
however, they collect a quantity of gummy resin, called propolis, with 
which they carefully stop up every chink and cranny. They then wait 
until some individual bas selected a site, and laid the foundation of the 
firstcomb. This serves as a directing mark for all that are to follow, and 
the building of cells now commences in earners’. When some rows have 
beed completed in the first comb, two other foundations are commenced, 
one on each side of it, ut the exact distance of one-third of an inch, which 
is sufficient for bees employed on opposite cells to pass each other with- 
out jvstiing. These new walls are also parai'el to the first; and two more 
are afterwards begun exterior to the second, and at the same distance. 
The combs are uniformly enlarged and lengthened in a progression pro- 
portioned to the priority of their origin; the middle comb being always 
advanced by several rows of cells beyond the two adjvining ones, and 
these again beyond those extes ior to them. 

While the cells are building bey appear to be of a dull white colour, 
soft, even, though not smooth, und traaslucent; b it in afew days they 
become tinged with yellow, particularly on the interior surface; and 
their edges, from being thin, uniform, and yielding, become thicker, leas 
regular. more heavy, aud so firm that they will bend rather than bresk 
There is aiso a glutinous substance observable around the orifices of the 
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, of a reddish colour, unctuous, and odoriferous. Threads of 
the.same substance are also applied all around the interior of the cells, 
maa the summit of their angles, as if it were for the purpose of binding 
an igthening the walls. These resinous threads have been ascer- 
tained by Huber to be propolis: but naturalists are by no means certain 
what the yellow colour is imparted by. Perhaps it may be ascribed to 
the bees rubbing their teeth, feet, and other parts of their body on the 
surfaces where they seem to rest : or to their tongue sweeping from right 
lefi;like a fine pliant pencil, and leaving some sparkling or a transparent 
iguid. 
la is remarked by the lively Abbé dela Pluché,* that the foundations 
of onr houses sink with the earth on which they are built, the walls begin” 
to stoop by degrees, to nod with age, to bend from their perpendicular: 
—lodgers damage everything, aud time is continually introducing some 
new decay. The mansions of bees, on the contrary, grow stronger the 
oftener they change inhabitants. Every bee-grub, before it metamor- 
phoses into a nymph, fastens itsskin to the partitionsofits cell, but in such 
a manner as to make it correspond with the lines of the angles, and with. 
out in the least disturbing the regularity of the figure. During the sum. 
mer, accordingly, the same lodging may serve for three or four grubs in 
succession ; aud in the ensuing season it may accommodate aa equal 
number. Each grub never fails to fortify the panels of its chamber by ar- 
raying them with its spoils, and the contiguous cells receive a similar aug- 
mentation from its brethren. It is obvious, however, that by a repetition 
of this process the cells might be rendered too contracted ; but in sach a 
case the bees know well how to proceed, by turning them to other uses, 
snch as magazines for bee-bread and honey. oy 
In the constraction of their cells, bees have to solve this difficult geo- 
metrical problem :—a quantity of wax being given, to form of it simi- 
lar and equal cells of a determinate capacity, but of the largest size in 
proportion to the quantity of matter employed, and disposed in such a 
manner as to occupy the least possible space. Bees accomplish this by 
building hexagonal cells. The cylindrical form would seem to be best 
adapted to the shape of the insect; but then there would have been a 
vacant and superfluous space between every three contiguous cells. Had 
they, on the other hand, been square or triangular, they might have been 
constructed without any unnecessary vacancies; but these forms woald 
have both required more material, and been very unsuitable to the shape 
of abee’s body. The six-sided form of the cells obviates every objec- 
tion ; and while it fulfils all the conditions of the problem, itis equally 
well adapted with a cylinder to the shape of the bee. 


WHITE ANTS. 


When we look back upon the details we have given of the industry 
and ingenuity of wasps and bees, we are induced to think it almost im 
possible that they could be surpassed; but when we consider the build- 
ings erected by the white-ants of tropical climates, all that we have been 
surveying dwindles into insigaifieance. The elevation of their edifices is 
more than five hundred times the height of the builders. Were our 
houses built according to the same se pesos: they would be twelve or 
fifteen times higher than the London Monument, and four or five times 
as high as the Pyramids of Egypt, with equal dimensions in the basements 
of the edifices. ne i 

Termites, or white-ants, do not stand above a quarter of an inch high, 
while their nests are frequently twelve feet ; and the traveller, Jobson, 
mentions some which he had seen as high as twenty feet. Bishop Heber 
saw a number of these ant-hills in India, near the principal entrance of 
the Moorshedabad river. ‘‘ Many of them,” he says, “ were five or six 
feet high, and probably seven or eight feet in circumference at the base, 
partially overgrown with grassand ivy, and looking at a distance like the 
stumps of decayed trees.”’t i 

Though, like our ants and wasps, they are almost omnivorous, yet wood, 
especially when felled and dry, seems their favourite article of food ; but 
they have an utter aversion to feeding in the light, and alwayseat their 
way with allexpedition into the interior. Lt thence would seem neces- 
sary for them either to ieave the bark ofa tree, or the outer por lon of the 
beam, or door of ahouse, undevoured, or else to eat in open day. They 
do neither; but are at the trouble of constracting galleries of clay in 
which ‘they conceal themselves and feed in security. They prefer the 
softer woods, such as pine and fir, which they hollow out with such nicety 
that they leave the surface whole after haviug eaten away the inside. A 
plank, attacked in this manner, looks solid to the eye, butif weighed it 
will not outbalance two sheets of pasteboard of the same dimensions. It 
is an extraordinary fact, that when these creatures have formed pipes 12 
the roof of a house, instinct teaches them to prevent its fall, which would 
inevitably ensue from having hollowed the posts on which it rests, by 
filling up the interstices with clay, tempered to a surprising degree of 
hardness : so that, when the house is pulled down, these posts are trans: 

ood to stone ! Ry . 
gp give some description of their principal building, which 
may with some propriety be calleda city. We must, however, premiso 
that though they are called white ants they do not belong to the same 
order of insects with our ants. Smeathinail, to whom we owe our chief 
knowledge of the genus, describes them as consisting of kings, queens, 
soldiers, aud workers; and is of opiuion that the workers are larve, the 
soldiers nympha, and the kings and queens perfect insects.t The latter 
are very tew in number, since the greater part of them become the prey 
of birds, and even of the natives, who fry them es delicacies! The few 
pairs that are so fortunate as to survive all casualties,are usually found by 
workers, which are coutinually on the watch for them. As soon as they 
discover them, they begin to protect them from their enemies by enclo- 
sing them in a small chamber of clay, when they become the parents of 
a new commanity, and are distinguished by the title of king and queen. 
The labourers then begin to construct nurseries for the reception of the 
eggs. These are small irregularly-shaped chambers, placed at first round 
the apartment of the king andjqueen and not exceeding the size ofa hazel- 
nut; butin vests of long standing they are of great comparative magul 
tude, and distributed at a greater distance. They are composed of wooden 
materials, apparently formed together with gum, aud, by way of defence, 
cased with clay. The ch: mber that contains the king and queen is nearly 
on a level with the surface of the ground, and as the other apartments are 
formed aboutit, itis generally situated at an equal distance from the sides 
of the nest, and directly beneath is conical point. Those apartments, 
which consist of nurseries and magazines of provisions, form an intricate 
labyrinth, being separated by small empty chambers and galleries which 
surround them, or afford a communication from one to another. This laby- 
rinth extends on all sides to the outward shell, and reaches up within it to 
two-thirds or more of its height, leaving an open area above, in the mid 
die, under the dome, which reminds the spectator of the nave of au old 
cathedral. 

The tollowing account of the dimensions, siege, and bombardment of 
one of theseant-cities in South America, is given by a distinguished French 
traveller, M. Malouet. He observed at a great distance what seemed a 
lofty structure, and was informed by his guide that it consisted of an ant- 
hill. Its height was from fifteen to tweuty feet, and its base thirty oF 
forty feet square. {ts sides inclined like the lower part of a pyramid, the 
point being cut off. He was told that when it became necessary to des- 
troy these nesis, it could only be done by raising a sufficient force to dig a 
trench all around and fill it with fagots, which were afterwards set oa fire, 
and then battering with cannon from a distance, to drive the insects out 
and make them run into the flames. 





A LION HUNT. 
A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNWRITTEN PILGRIMAGE. 


We had been moping along for the last ei ‘ht days without having seen 
a living thing out of the caravan, excepting a lame ostrich (in attempting 
to chase which, my horse tumbled with me, flinging me clear over _ 
head, and burying my own to the neck in the louse sand,) and a stork, 
which I shot, and narrowly escaped martyrdom at the hauds of an nerd 
ged fanatic of a Turk, for my pains. The fellow made a stab at me wit 
his ataghan, and was aiming a second, which I declined by stunning bim 
with a pistol batt. We kept ata respectial distance from each other da- 
rivg the remainder of the por 
wn party consisted of four—a 
ae Tasalaiee, partly frum hie vanity, and partly because 4 
knew no other name for him; and be was an uumeasured daudy, = 
withal, as bold a fellow as ever cocked a pistol; a Darfuur negro, — 
Atie—a merry fellow, as fall of autics and drollery as a Lar Diigo 
had charge of the horses and baggage; alean, gaunt, grim-looking : 
douin, as lithe and a ane ore his nee was Up, as tierce as ale 
; and, lastly, my humble self, a vagrant American. : 
Pwo nd all well mounted ou Tercomas horses, except Atie, — 
nothing could induce to meant any beast in the caravan bat our bagasg 
camel, of which he was as fond as an American uegro Is of his pig. aa 
Oar custom was as evening approached, to ride a mile or two ahea 


handsome Greek, whom we had 








* Spectacle de la Nature. t Heber's Indian Jourual, i. 248. 
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the main body; and, when we could raise a fire (which was by no oe 
always,) Abdallah, oar Arab, would make our coffee, which pet a : 
sip leisurely aatil the caravan came up. [never could help langhing at 
the faany contrast between Abdallah on the march, grave aud eg 
asa camel, andthe same Abdallah down apon his hands and = = 
mouth puckered up as if he were trying to whistle, and his lank cheeks 
puffed out, blowing ata fire that wouldn't blaze. , -« 

He glanced at me occasionally, as if he th maghrit jast possible po be 
Giaour might be grinning at him. Oa the ninth evening we h he 
ahead, as usual, aud had allowed the caravan to pass Us about a mile, 
We were just gathering up our utensils to start after them, when my =a 
tention was attracted by the restlessness of our horses. | ka we - 
pawing the sand, and throwing up their heads, with ears pricked forwar 
and nostrils distended. 





| ments, the match was played in the splendid club-room of the Glasgow 





« What can be the matter with the horses?” said [ to Narcissus. Be- 
fore he could answer, his horse made a sudden bolt, which nearly landed 
him on the sand. , A 

“Lions!” said Abdallah, whose conversational powers were of a 
somewhat scanty order, and who rarely said more than the occasion 

bite . . 
obo around, and saw Atie, coming at the fall swing of his = 
He was yelling to us in all manner of unknowa tongues, kicking up as 
heels, at the imminent risk of a backward somerset off his ve ond 
holding up, by the back of the neck, a lion's cub, which he was shaking 
at us. . ‘ ie , ge ee ' 

“See! see!’ exclaimed Narcissus; “ the old lions! Mount! mount— 
quick!” Aud sure enough, looking beyond the negro iuto the desert, we 
saw the lion and his mate tearing along like race horses, and driving 
the sand like a cloud behind them. They were not three hundred yards 
from the poor fellow. Down went pots and pans, and everything else ; 
and in a momeut, we were driving the poiuts of our broad shovel stirrups 
into the horses, urgiug them to their maddest speed. It was a terrible 
race; for we knew that, if they beat us, Atie’s chance for life was not 
worth oue of the rotten sticks that boiled our coffee. He wouid have 
been iu ribbons in half a miuute, totally unarmed, and almost naked, as he 





was. 

On they came, and on we spurred, rapidly nearing the frightened camel, 
who was plying his broad, splay feet towards us, at a rate perfectly mar- 
velous, considering the weight he carried. 

I unslung and cocked my rifle (one of Pardy’s two grooved barrels, 
throwing an ounce ball,) and bliadfolded my horse with my coat, which 
I had beeu carrying behind me on the crapper. : 

By the time this (which was done at fall speed) was accomplished, we 
were within twenty feet of Atie. The lion was ebout as near on the | 
other side. I saw him throw himself on his haunches. Poor Atie bad | 
drawn himself up, like a ball, on the very pinnacle ot the hump; and 
was clinging fast, with his eyes set wide open, and his teeth chattering 
in a way that would have made me langh heartily at any other time. 
Idid not feel like it thea, though, and had no time, if [ did ; for the lion, 
with a rushing bound, and a roar that fairly made the air rattle, was on 
the camel's flauk. Tbe poor brute, frightened out of its scanty wits, made 
a spring that seat our baggage flying By all the laws of motion and of 
gravitation, Atie ought to have gone, too; but he had the monkeyfied 
power, comnon to all negroes, of using his toes about as well as his fiu- | 
gers for holding on, At all events, he stuck there. 

I had no time then, however, to specuiate on the causes. I checked | 
my horse, and fired. It was a forlorn hope ; for the lion was clinging | 
close to the camel, and he was dancing about, perfectly wild; but it 
was the ouly thing that could be done. 

My random shot was true, and I sent a ragged ounce ball, just behind 
the fore leg, through and through him. 

Justas he dropped, | heard, in rapid succession, the reports of the 
Greek's double-barrelled gun; and, in the same instant, with such a yell, 
came the lioness, like a flash, right over the body of her mate, at Abdal- 
lah. His horse went down betvre the tremendous leap. His fall, how- 
ever, balked her for a moment, and gave the Arab time to draw a pistol 
from his holster, and fire into her open jaws. It drove her back, only for 
an instant; but in that instant, he had his remaining pistol in his left hand, 
and-his broad, crooked kuife in his right, and was on his feet. As she came 
at him again, the blood pouring from her mouth, he fired, missed, and she 
had him! Dowa weut man and beast together, rolling and vlunging on 
the sand; the beast growling and tearing and srapping, and the man, 
with his teeth set, not uttering a sound, but applying his kuife bravely. 

I sprang from my horse to help him, but there was one quicker than I. 
Narcissus had his Greek blood fairly up. He had always considered him- 
self the crack rider of the caravan, and had been boasting what he could 
do with his double-barrelled gun, from the day we started; and now, 
within afew minutes, he bad barely escaped being thrown by a single 
“shy” of his horse, and, worse still, had missed two fair shots in suces- 
sion, at the same mark. Before I could guess what he was about, the 
madman had drawn his scimitar, and leaped right on the back of the 
brute. Before she had time to turn on him, the cub, which Atie was 
holding up, dangling in the air, gave a loud whine; and, forgetting every- 
thing else iu her mother’s instinct, she whirled sharp round, and dashed 
towards it, sending Narcissus gyrating a most complicated somerset. 

“ Allab Kerim!?’ exclaimed Abdallah, as he rose, almost breathless ; 
“ what au evil demon?” 

His natural attractiveness was considerably enhanced by the scuffle. 
He was covered with blood from head to foot; his face was encrusted, 
here and there, with patches of the sand which had stuck to it; he had 
an ugly wound in the left shoulder, and his cloths were hanging in shreds. 
At first, from the quantity of blood about him, we were afraid that he 
was badly hurt; but when we had time to examine, we found that nearly 
all of it was from the wounds of the lioness. He must have fared badly, 
had it not been for his “‘ abba,” a heavy woollen cloak, which they all 
wear. It was loose and large, and had saved him by giving way under 
the beast’s claws; so that, with the exception of the rip on the shoulder, 
he had got off with but slight scratches. Narcissus, by this time, had got 
upon his feet; and I was about to speak to him, when [ was startled by 

a cry from the lioness, so different trom the fiendish yell with which she 
had come at Abdallah, that I stared at her in wonder. I suppose that Atie 
had dropped the cub, in his fright at her rush at him; for she was lying 
over it, tondling and licking it, just as a cat would do with her hart kitten; 
taking no more notice of us than if we had been a dozen miles away, 








She lay still; and Abdallah, who was standing beside me, raised his gun. | 


Narcissus had reloaded his; and, coming alongside, both took a cool, stea 
dy aim. It was too much like murder to shoot her at such a time, but I 
knew that the calm would not last long, and we had had enough “ me- 
nagerie” for one day. 

Besides, Abdallah was smarting with his scratches and his torn clothes, 
and the Greek was in a sullen, savage humour at his failure; so that I did 
not choose to risk having a shot at myself, iustead of the beast, by inter- 
tering. They both fired at once. The three balls struck within a hand's 
breadth of each other, in her side. She sprang upon her feet, but fell 
again; and began fondling her cub as before, but moaning so much like 
a woman in agony, that I could scarcely bear it. She was rapidly grow- 
ing weaker, however, for the blood was pouring like a founta‘n from her 
jaws, and from the knife and bullet-holes in her side. She made another 
staggering effort t: rise, holding the cub in her mouth, buat was too far 
gone: half raised herself on ber fore legs a third time, dropped her young 
one from shere weakness, reeled, and fell on her side, dead. 

The moment that Atie saw her head sink down, he slid from the camel 
in such a hurry, that he came down head foremost; but he was on his feet 
again as quickly as a monkey; and, snatching up the cub, immediately 
achieved what, I presume, was some Darfour * Cachucha,” around the 
dead lioness ; accompanying it with a kind of chant, in his own outland- 
ish lingo, by way of music. 

By the time he had arrived at the concluding howl, we were joined by 
a dozen persons from the caravan. They bad beard the roar of the lion, 
and the firiug, aud came in, just too late, at top speed, bringing with 
them Abdailah’s horse. They had caught him, making the best of his 
way toward the tents. 

_ They all pressed round Atie, who held oa to the cub, almost badger- 
ing the poor fellow’s life out with their questions. 

_ Meanwhile, Narcissus aud | were exanaining the body of the lioness, to 
discover how the first shot of Abdallah’s had tailed to kill her outright. 
We found that he had fired a little too high; and the ball, instead of pas- 
sing into her body, had taken an upward directivn and come out at the 
back of her neck. 

s © mounted our horses, and touok our way back to the caravan, bear- 
ing the two skins, each upon a spear, like a banuer. 

Atie had scrambled on his camel, and was hugzing the ugly little mon- 
ster of a cub, us if it had been a child. A few minutes’ scamper brought 
: “ the tents, and so ended my first and last lion hunt.—Godey'’s Lady s 

ook. 


——--——_. 
MARVELLOUS CONCENTRATION OF THE MENTAL POWERS. 


The following record of avery recent event is well worth perusing ; 





To play two games at once, dlind-folded, agaiust strong antagonists, and to 
win one, shows indeed a most extraordinary combination of intellectual 
faculties, 


The conditions of this match were, that Mr. Harrwitz would play two 
games simultaneously, and without seeing either of the chess-boards, 
against four members of the Glasgow Chess Clab—two in consultation 
at each chess board. From the extraordinary nature of the conditions on 
the part of Herr Harrwitz, the match has created great interest among 
the chess-players of Glasgow. In accordance with the previous annoance- 


Chess-Clab, Regent Hotel, Buchanan-street, on Thursday evening. The 
company, amounting to about 100 gentlemen, haviag, at seven o’clock, 
nearly all arrived and taken their seats, antl secured for themselves 
chessmen and boards, a serviceof tea and coffee was handed round; and 
while the company were thus occupied, the secretary was busily engaged 
in making arrangements for the accommodation of tae onlookers, as well 
a3 the gentlemen to be engaged in the coatest. The preliminaries being 
adjusted, Mr. Harrwitz was then introduced to the company, and after a 
short conversation with a few of the gentlemen preseat, whose acquain 

tance he made on his former visit to the club, took his seat in a corner of 
the room, where he sat with his back to the company, and tota!ly exclu- 
ded from the sight of the chess-beards, Mr, Harrwitz having tolead off 
in both games, called out the move he intended to be played for him on 
board No. 1, and immediately followed his move on board Nu. 2; the 
players at the first board made and communicated their move in answer, 
and the players at the other board did the same; and thus the games 
proceeded, Mr. Harrwitz giving his two moves simultaneously, and not 
moving again till he had received moves in reply from both boards, The 
games lasted from shortly after seven o’ciock till half-past eleven, and the 
result was that Mr. Harrwitz won one game and Jost the other. 

We can hardly attempt to convey to the miuds of our readers the diffi- 
culties of such a marvellous performance on the part of Mr. Harrwitz, 
lo play a single game well, with the board before you, is of itself a diffi- 
cult task, and cannotbe exaggerated. To play two games at a time over 
the boards must be more than proportionately difficult; but how much 
greater must the difficulty be to play two games simultaneously, and with 
vut seeing either of the boards—when the mechanical objects of the chess- 
men and chessboards are abstracted, and no Jonger exist save in the powers 
of the mind; when the windows of the brain are closed down, aud the 
faculties of sight hermetically sealed ; when all that is left of chess-board 
and men is in their vague and timid shadow, wandering spectre-like across 
the mental chamber; and when memory and the perceptive faculties of 
the brain must be taxed unaided to name the position of every piece and 
pawn, and square of the chequer! The most wonderfal part of this ex- 
traordinary effort of the mind is, that while the blindfold player’s whole 
thought and attention is required to consider the best mode of play to 
parry an attack of his adversaries at one board, he is of necessity obliged 
tu banish from his mind the position of the game on the other board, and 
yet to have them so placed before his mind’s eye as to recall either of them 
at pleasure. . 

At the conclusion of the games, Mr. Sheriff Bell made a few remarks 
on the highly intellectual feat which the company had just witnessed. 
ile said he was sure the members of the Chess Club, and the straigers 
present, would join with him iu expressing their sincere thanks to Mr. 
Harrwitz for the very astonishing performances he had gone through that 
evening. When it was considered that the powers of memory, concen- 
tration of thought, and great intellectual ability were required for such a 
task, he doubted if there was another person in the worid—he was sure 
there was not another in Great Britain—capable of performing it. All 
who understood chess knew well that at every move the possiole varia- 
tions of play were innumerable, and that the operation of castling in par- 
ticular changed the relative position of the pieces, and the whole aspect 
of the game completely. Now, in these two games which had just been 
played, and conducted by four of the strongest players in the west of 
Scotland, the opponents of Mr. Harrwitz both castled about the same 
time the one on the king’s side and the other on the queen’s side, thereby 
increasing the difficulty of the task greatly, and rendering the avoidance 
of error on the part of Mr. Harrwitz scarcely possible. [t would be re- 
marked also, that on one side of the board the players altogether ceased 





for some time; there was a complete cessation of hostilities for upwards 
of an hour; the battle going on in another quarter, and yet, when it after- 
wards reverted, as it necessarily did, to the former point, Mr. H. had 
such a perfect perception and remembrance of the relative position of 
all the pieces, as to play apparently as easily as if he had all along had 
the board so pen before him. The whole performance, he repeated, kept 
up as it was for more more than three hours and a halt, showed such a 
concentration of mental power, and such intellectual resources, as were 
truly wonderful. Che:zs players alone could properly appreciate it, and 
to them it was undoubtedly a mental treat of the highest order. The 
sheriff again expressed the thanks of the company to Mr. Harrwitz. 

Mr. Harrwitz, in a few words, thanked the sheriff and the company 
for their kindness, and the satisfaction expressed at his performance. He 
said he had of late practised this mode of play—viz., without seeing the 
board, very seldom, as he found it was atteaded with too much mental ex- 
ertion. He did not mean by this, however, to detract at all from the 
merits of the gentlemen opposed to him; on the contrary, he considered 
the defence in both games highly instructive.—North British Mail, 8th ult. 





Exretuep Westeyan Ministers.—Tbree reverend gentlemen, James 
Everett, Samuel Dunn, and William Griffith, jon., have by recent extraordi- 
nary acts of the Wesleyan Couference, attained a popula ity which their 
contessedly superior abilities could never have secured for them. 

We may briefly narrate the circumstances to which they are indebted 
for their present painful, yet enviable position ; for, though excommunica- 
ted by their reverend brethren of the Contereuce, they are regarded by 
the vast body of the Wesleyan people as sufferersin a righteous cause, and 
as animated by the highest principles. Some four or tive years ago, a 
publication, reflecting on the executive of Methodism, was privately cir- 
culated amongst the preachers and some of the leading laymen of the 
body. It was continued for three succeeding years. In 1847, the Con- 
ference, instead of passing by as unworthy of notice the anonymous pam. 
phlet, which would have been a prudent course, or boldly meeting the 
allegations, made inquisition for the authors. The object was sought by 
permitting a declaration to be issued, for the voluntary signature of those 
preacoers who wished to disclaim connexion with the “ Fly Sheets,” the 
pamphlet in question. 

A considerable uumber refused to attach their signatures. At the last 
Conference, that which before was permissive was virtually made obliga- 
tory. Many still refused, amongst the number the three expeiled. A 
verbal answer was then required to the question, *‘ are you the author of 
the ‘Fly Sheets ?’” The three refused to comply with the inquisitorial 
interrogatory, and were expelled. Others, who took the same ground, 
have been retained, but degraded. 

The three gentlemen appeared at Exter Hall on the evening of Friday, 
Aug. 31 when they laid their case before the public. Mr. Everett is be- 
tween 60 and 70 years of age; Mr. Dann, about 50; and Mr. Griffith, 
perhaps a few years more than forty. They have been Wesleyan minis- 
ters for the periods of 43, 30, and 20 years, respectively. 

Mr, Evererrt has for several years resided in York, the state of his health 
preventing bim from engaging in the regular work of the ministry, though 
he has been in “ labours more abundant.” Asa preacher, he is deserved- 
ly popular, and his ministrations have been much sought after. His dis- 
courses are rich in evangelical sentiment, abound in apt aud forcefal illus- 
trations and, while occasionally distinguished by quaintness of language 
aud thought, are always full of poetic unagery. They will sustain the 
description given by a reviewer, years ago, of one of Mr. Everett’s pro- 
ductions—they are ‘the poetry of prose.? His manner in the pulpit is 
calm and diguified, giving to the hearer the impression of one who feels 
himself at home, especially at the opening of his sermoa; while his ani- 
mated address and fervid appeals, as he warms with his subject, as sen- 
sibly declare that he is not a mere actor, but that he feels the responsi- 
bility of his office. Oa the platform he is still more etfective: there his 
variuus powers are brought into pizy. A contemporary, speaking of him, 
says “* We have heard ao man, tor effect, to be compared with Mr. Everett, 
who remarkably combines the peculiarities of two distinguished men— 
the late Mr. Crabbe, the poet, aud Sir Charles Wetherall, of forensic and 
senatorial renown. Mr. Everett resembles both the oater and the inner 
man of the celebrated author of the ‘ Tales of the Hall.’ Epigram, anti- 
thesis, simile aud sarcasm, dry humour and withering satire, rush on ina 
mingled stream through the whole of his oration, interspersed with the 
flashes of brilliancy which, while they irradiate the subject, dazzle and 
delight the hearer. He greatly res-mbles Sir Charles Wetherail in his 
air and manner, burst and pause, and other features which can hardly be 
described. His oratory is of a character which addresses itself to the 
whole man—the understanding, the fancy, and the heart. He is occa- 
sionally in a high decree declamatory, but by no means tvo much so; he 
never declaims till he has proved, aud, having impressed his point, there 
is an end of it. He is, moreover, not less gitted with the physical attri- 








nor nced one be a chess-player to appreciate it, at least in a measure. 





butes of eloquence. His voice is one of great compass, full of flexibility, 








and urder’the most perfect command : he delivers himse!f with an ener- 
gy scarcely inferior to that of Billy Dawson (the subject of one of bis bi- 
ographies) himself; and, like the late Dr. Chalmers, and (according to 
Cicero) the orators of ancient times, occasionally, in the more vehement 
parts, he stamps with his foot, while he thunders and lightens, shaking 
all around him! In a word, as Southey said of Whitfield, ‘ he is a consam- 
mate master of all the arts of popularity.’ In his rapid surprises and tran- 
sitions, which »perate with magic effect upon an audience, he strikingly 
reminds the auditor of the late Daniel O'Connell, while he has all t 
great speaker's fearlessness, unbounded self-commard, and perfect mas- 
tery over his hearers.” Mr. Everett has been distinguished as an author: 
his “ Village Blacksmith,” «* Walls-end Miner,” lives of “ William Daw- 
son,” ‘* Daniel Isaacs,” and “ Adam Clarke,” besides sundry smaller pub- 
lications, are very popular. He is very industrious, and has, we believe, 

collected a large mas of curious and valuable records of the past. Heis, 
besides, “a great lover of the antique, and has a passion for old relics; 

will travel a great distance, and expend much labour to secure the small- 
est trifle decidedly ante-diluvian, and will, probably, like others who ride 
hobbies, on his eagerness to possess the coveted treasure, fail to discern 
that it bears indubitable evidence of being considsrably | ost-diluvian in 

its origin. It is said that his warm personal friend, Dr. Adam Clarke, 

was wont to twit him unmercifally upon this foible: and, in one of his 

letters, requested Mr. Everett to send him, should he meet with it in 
hunting through the “ curiosity-shops,” ‘the horn-book out of which Eve 

taught Cain his letters.” In person Mr. Everett is stout, without being 
corpulent, and rather over the middle height. 

Mr. Dusn i3 somewhat slighter in person, is singularly modest in his 
mien, and seems, says one, *‘ transparency, integrity, and love personified.” 
He states his points with great accuracy and clearness, exhibits his details 
with close consecutiveness, and argues irresistibly. His speeches read 
remarkably well, and tell on an attentive auditory. Asa preacher, we 
believe he ranks high, and is universally beloved by the people to whom 
ne has ministered. During the three last years he has been stationed in 
the town of Nottingham. Mr. Dunn is well and favourably kuown to 
the religious world by his various publications. 

Mr. Grirrita is in person tall, and of massive proportions. He is less 
polished exteriorly than his two fellow-expelled, but possesses a mind of 
no ordinary strength and range, and which has been well cultivated, As 
a pub.ic speaker he is effective; and, when excited, likely to carry the 
feelings of his audience with him. Asa preacher, he has been exceed- 
ingly etlective. especially amongst the working and uneducated classes, 
with whom he sympathises deeply. His manners are frank, and his whole 
bearing open, honest, andmanly. The “ Triumvirate” are altogether men 
of mark; and, without expressing an opinion as to the act of the Wes- 
leyan Conference which expelled them, we think it ought to have hesita- 
ted before it had dispensed with the services of such men. 





A GREAT MAN PEERING THROUGH A CLOUD. 


These were the topics upon which Mr. Webster had come prepared to 
express himself; but he was once or twice again upon his feet, daring the 
evening, and, in taking his leave, he made a parting address that was of 
adifferent tenorand modulation. Uaable, from iilness, to join in the con- 
viviality of the evening, he was, possibly, saddened by a mirth with 
which his spirits could notkeep pace; aud, at the same time, surround- 
ed by those who had me: there trom love to him, and whose pride and 
idoi he had always been, his kindest and warmest feelings were upper- 
most, and his heart aione was in what he hadtosay. His affectionate at- 
tachment to New Baglaad was the leading sentiment, bat, throagh his al- 
lusions to his own advancing age and present illaess, there was recog- 
nizable a wish to say what he might wish to have said, shoald he never 
again be so surrounded and listened to. [t was the most beautifal exam- 
ple of manly and restrained pathos, it ssemed to ma, of which language 
and looks could be capable. Nv one who heard it could doubt the exts- 
tence of adeep well of tears under that lofty temple of intellect and 

ower. 

Sickness, like low tide, shows the trae depths aud shallows of the har- 
bour of expression in a face, and [ louked long and earnestly at the noble 
invalid, both as ha sat and as he spoke, to see, if possible, where his tide 
channels lay, and where his ever-buoyant greatness had, at least, come 
nearest to running aground. He was really ill—much thinner than I had 
ever seen him, and so debilitated, that, in his least emphatic sentences, the 
more difficult words failed of complete utterance. Without colour, with- 
out the excitement of high spirits, fallea away in flesh, and, evidently 
completely unconscious of the observation of those around, he was there 
without the advantages of an ordinary public appearance—himself, and at 
theebb. Sombre asthe lines are, unlighted with health or impulse—the 
eyes so cavernous and dark, the eyelids so livid, eyebrows so heavy and 
black, and the features so habitually grave—it is a face of strong attec- 
tions, genial, aud foreign to all unkindness. There is not a trace in it 
where a pettiness or a peevishness could lodge, and no means in its sallow 
muscles for the expressionof an intellectual littleness or perversion. Itis 
all broad—all majestic—all expansive and generous. The darkness in it 
is the shadow of a Salvator Rosa, a heightening of grandeur without in- 
jury to the clearness. Itis easy to imagine, looking at his ponderous 
forehead aloue, how Webster might have been ill-balan ced with a little 
difference of nature. Less physically powerful, or with less strong sen- 
suous affections, he might have been an intellectaal man, without a states- 

man’s deep- ploughing propulsion, or without a practical man’s apprecia- 

tionof the common-place, and constancy of every-day purpose—he might 

have been a great poet, in short, with infirmities enough to have made a 

good biography. With less intellect, on the contrary, the powerful ani- 

mal that he is would have developed, perhaps, in antagonism and pas- 

sionate violence, and we might have had a mob-swaying politician, blind 
with headlong impulses and intoxicated with his power. It is in his con- 
sistent and proportionate endowment, that his greatness lies. His physi- 
cal superiority, and noble disposition, (if his grand face, in the subsided 
lines of illaess, tells truly to my reading,) are ia just balance with his 
mind, and keep its path broad and its policy open. Lt is the great mind 
with the small heart which makes a dwindling and illiberal old age. Web- 
ster—incapable of the forecast narrowness which makes the scope of 
character converge when meridian ambition and occupation fill it no 
longer—will walk the broadening path that has been divergent and liber- 
alizing from his childhood to the present hour, till he steps trom its ex- 

panding lines into his grave.—N. P. Willis in the Home Journal, from his 
account of a recent ‘ Pilgrim’s Dinner’’ at Plymouth, Mass. 





Reaction 1x Sournern Itaty—Feasts anp Constitutions.—As to 
the Pope’s return to Rome, | fear that event is more distant than ever. 
Pio Nono has taken a fancy to the Neapolitan soil,as well as, I fear, an 
aversion to his own, and he seems too happy in the quiet and security of 
the one to be in any hurry to engage in the turmoils of the other. 

Naples continues to be the most tranquil and most happy part of [taly; 
the climate is delicious, the bay during this weather is a silver lake, the 
environs of Castelamare and Sorrento are delightful; aud as the people 
are content, nothing seems wanting to make it an earthly paradise. The 
great event of the week has been the arrival of Geaeral Oudinot, his 
brothers, aud Colonel Espivant, who came down to take leave of the 
Pope at Gaeta, and the King at Naples, previous to the departure of the 
late Commander-in-Chief at Rome for Paris. The reception of the Gene- 
ral was overflowing, and every compliment that could be offered in words 
by the Supreme Pontiff, and in decoration by the King, has been tendered 
for his acceptance. The Pope calls him the liberator of Rome and the 
defender of the faith, Ferdinand claims him as his subject as the Dake 
de Reggio, and I know not how many grand crosses have accompanied 
these sweet words. In fact, the General goes back covered with honours 
by those who were at hand to judge of the value of his services, and it 
would be very unjast on the part of the French Government and people 
if these good deeds are not equally appreciated at home. I hear that 
more energy, politically speaking, was expected from the Commander- 
in-Chief than he displayed at Rome; but [ was a personal witness of all 
he did, and to what else has the tranquillity of the city been owing but 
to his prudent measures? The Duke d’ Harcourt, M de Raydeval and 
M. de Courcelles were charged with the diplomacy of the Republic, and 
bow could the General succeed if those gentlemen were unable to pre- 
vail? I must say that France is ungratefal if she forgets the services ren- 
dered by the Dake of Reggio in the late campaign. He captured Rome 
without injury to the mouuments, the lives, and property of the people, 
and he has since then protected the inhabitants from clerical vengeauce 
by retaining the supreme police and opposing the violence of the Apos- 
tolic Triumvirate. I blame Genera! Oudinot for his mad attack on the 
30th of April, for having allowed Garibaldi to march out during the tem- 
porary Lesseps truce against the King of Naples, and for having suffered 
the heads of the revolution to escape when he eutered the Eternal City ; 
but otherwise his conduct has been most admirable, not only in the man- 
ner in which the siege was planned and executed, but from the resolute 
and —— attitude he maintained up to the hour his successor was 
appointed. , 

y am wrong, however, in saying that the arrival of General Oadinot was 








the sole event of the week, as there was another arrival of greater im 
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portance—I mean that of the King, who after a loug residence at Gaeta 
spent 48 hours at the Palace here. These long absences of the King de- 
range public business at Naples in an extraordinary degree, and if the 
ple were not the easiest led and governed in the world I know not 
w matters could goon; but I am glad wo find that we are to have a 
system in future, an that His Majesty, as well as the Pope, is to abandon 
the Castle at Gaeta on Tuesday next, to fix their resideuce in the Palace 
at Portici. Great preparations are made to celebrate the event, and all 
Naples will be overjoyed at the return of the Sovereign and the arrival 
of the Pope. If, in addition to this act, the King heads the procession to 
the t feast of the Pied de Grotto on the 8b, nothing else can be de- 
sired by man, woman, or child, and the most unbounded felicity will pre- 
vail. The feast of the Grottois the most celebrated of the whole year; 
the entire army is on foot, and hundreds of thousands ef contadini flock 
hither to assist, and feast and revel in the beautiful garden of the villa ; 
and its value is now enhanced, because last season 1t was not held, and 
because the King and the Royal family are expected to appear, a8 every 
Sovereign ot Naples did since its institution. 1 am being crammed with 
legendary lore for the occasion ; but | am not quite sure as yet that my 
instructions are as learned as they might be. I will only say for ‘he pres- 
ent that some 200 years ago, when the fortunes of Naples were ex posed 
to danger, the Madonna of the Grotto appeared ina visiou toa bun, and 
bade her go to the King and tell him if he built a church where her rude 
image then stood, she would carry bim through all the difficuities. The 
King obeyed, the Madonna kept her word, and the pretty church has 
ince been anvually visited by his successors, in gratitude tor the great 
service performed by the image. Such is the most popular legend, which 
you can believe if you think fit—at least, if you do not, | would advise 
the keeping a quiet tongue at Naples, for the whole population are at the 
other side, and there isa mass of rock at hand, under which you might 
be pulverized. Do not scoff either, for perhaps the peace of the kingdom 
of Naples depends on this event passing off successtully. The people 
here put more faith in the Madonna of the Grotto than they did in the 
two Chambers; and give them a choice between the feast and the Consti- 
tution and I lay 20 to 1 that 19 out of 20 vote in favour of the féte. You 
will never understand these things in your cold country of common sense, 
but come to Naples, and see how easily a people are made happy and 
well-governed, and you will svon be convinced that northern rules are 
not suited for southern climates, and that if a festival and maccaroni are 
sufficient here, it would be madness to force dowa people's throats a 
Constitution and underdone roast beef. — Times Corres. Naples, 2d ult. 





CROSSING THE ALPS IN A BALLOON 
FROM MARSEILLES TO TURIN. 

M. Arban, a French aeronaut, ascended in his balloon from the Chateau 
des Fleurs (the Vauxhall of Marseilles) at half-past six in the evening of 
the 2ad ult., and allighted at the village of Pion Forte, near Turin, the 
following morning, at half past two, having accomplished the distance, 
about 400 miles in eight hours. The particulars of this voyage are rela- 
ted by M. Arban himself, in one of the Marseilles papers, as tollows:— 
“ [ ascended from the Chateau des Fleurs ou Sunday evening, the 2ad 
inst., at half-past six. At eight | was over the wood of Esteret, where I 
ascertained that | was at a height of 4000 metres. The temperature of 
the air was cold, but dry ; my centigrade thermometer marked four de- 
grees below zero. The wind was south-west, aud sent me over Nice. 
For nearly two hours I was surrounded by very dease clouds; my cloak 
no longer sufficed to keep me warin; [ sutfered much from cold feet. L 
nevertheless, determined to proceed and to traverse the Alps, feom which 
I knew I was not far distant. My provision of ballast was enough to 
raise me above the highest peaks. The cold gradually increased, the 
wind became steady, and the moon lighted me like the sun (comme de 
soleil en plein jour). I was at the foot of the Alps; the snows, cascades, 
rivers, all were sparkling; the ravines and rocks produced masses of dark- 
ness, which served as shadows to the gigantic picture. The wind now 
interrupted the regularity of my course. I was occasionally obliged to 
ascend, in order to pass over the peaks. I reached the summit of the 
Alps at eleven o’clock, and as the horizon became clear, aud my course 
regular, I began to think of supping. I was now atan elevation of 4600 
metres. It was indispensably necessary for me to pursue my journey, 
and reach Piedmont. Chaos only was under me, and to alight in these re- 
gions was impossible, After supper, I tarew my empty bottie into the 
snow beveath, where, possibly, some adventurous traveller will one day 


less she wholly alters her course in these respects, bankruptcy will ulti- 
mately be the result. We have spent from fifteen to twenty millions 
sterling per annum for warlike purposes since the the of 1815. 
Had that money been applied to the discharge of the National Debt, by 
this time it would have been nearly annihilated: but if our military ex- 
penditure be persisted in, and no redaction of our National Debt take 
place, at a period of our history certainly characterized by very fair pros- 
perity and general political calm, how is it to be expected that the amount 
of revenue will be maintained in atime of adversity, which we must from 
time to time anticipate in our future history? Should such adversity 
come upon us, I venture to predict that our revenue will not be main- 
tained, nor the dividends paid, unless more efficient steps be taken to 
prevent such a catastrophe in these days of prosperity and peace.” 





THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

We passed over the following article in the T'imes of the 5th ult., as 
really unworthy of notice; but observing that it has occasioned some 
little feeling in Canada, we make room for it to-day. Its virulence needs 
not be pointed out, the absolute falsehood of some of its assertions 
will be notorious to Canadians familiar with recent events, and the 
good taste of it is marked by its dubbing Lord Elgin a “ Champion.” 
Heaven save the mark! Her most gracious Majesty has been advised to 
make him a Baron, but it passes the power of the Thunderer himself to 
convert him into a political champion. 


“If there was any mistake in the arrangements of the Canadian union, 
it was in the choice of the capital. The uniform experience of federal 
unions proves the necessity of selecting a seat of government as free as 
possible from local perturbations and interests. Accordingly, the saga- 
cious founders of the great American commonwealth did not aim at mak- 
ing Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia the rival of republican Rome, 
bat planted their federal legislature in a separate district, far away from 
the existing haun’s of commerce and wealth. Whatever difficulties there 
were to be surmounted in this instance, there were also in the choice of a 
capital for the common government of our British and French populations 
on the St. Lawrence. Montreal was recommended by its geographical 
position, but by nothing else. Its populace had long been notorious as 
the roughest and most turbulent in the New World. It was already the 
scene of party strife, and while the French population continued numer- 
ous enough to keep up nationul jealousies, the British increased in far 
greater ratio. The result now shows that a Canadian Parliament will al- 
ways have to fight for its independence, and a Canadian Governor-Gener- 
al will always have to fight for his dignity against the Montreal mob. A 
few hundred men of the lowest class, swollen by outcasts from the 
neighbouring union, and instigated more or less openly by a disappointed 
faction in the colony itself, will be suflicient to keep both the Legislature 
and the Executive in continual trouble. 

“ This is the real account of the Canadian disturbances. Imagine e 
fifth rate sea-port in this country suddenly exalted into a seat of govern 
ment and the resort of political agitators. Imagine a provincial town iu 
the enjoyment of a perpetually contested election, with Whigs and Tories 
ever bidding agaiust ove another. There you have Montreal at once, ex 
cepting that Montreal, over and above all the sources of mischief in a 
British town, contains a population almost equally divided between its 
English, its Irish, and its French ingredients. This is more than enough 
to account for all that has taken place and is still taking place in that city. 
The majority of the Parliament is one way, the majority of the mob an- 
other; so, without for a moment disputing the fact that the whole colonia! 
population is fairly represented in Parliament, the local mob attempt to 
intimidate and virtually depose, not merely the representative of the So- 
VEREIGN, but even the representatives of the people. The attempt is in- 
telligible, and need excite no surprise; butit is also most outrageous and 
most impudent, and must be put down. France tolerates that Paris—an 
ancient, a populous, and a most splendid metropolis, that for many cen- 
turies has set the fashion to the provinces—should continue to exercise that 
immemorial privilege; but the mob of Montreal has about as little pre- 
tension to overrule the two millions of Canada, as the mob of Sunder- 
laud, of Limerick, or Dandee, has to govern the twenty-seven millions of 
these isles. 

“At this distance, and with necessarily imperfect information, it is not 
easy to see why the last disturbances should not have been anticipated by 





find it, and be led to conclude that another before him had explored the 
same desert regions. At half-past one in the morning | was over Mount 
Misso, which | knew, having explored it in my first journey to Piedmont. 
There the Durance and the Po take their source. I reeonnoitred the po- 
sition, and discovered the magnificeut plains of the mountain. — Before 
this certainty, a singular optical delusion, occasioned by the shining of 
the moon upon the snow, was like to make me think myself-over the open 
sea. Butas the south-west wind had not ceased to blow, | was convinced 
by this fact, as well as by others [ had noticed, that I could not be over 
the sea. The stars confirmed the accuracy of my compass, and the ap- 
pearance of Muunt Blanc satisfied me that [ must be approaching Turin. 
Mount Blane to my left, on a level with the top of which | was, being far 
above the clouds, resembled an immense block of crystal sparxling with 
a thousand fires. Ata quarter to three, Mount Viso, which was behind 
me, proved to me that I was in the neighbourhood ot Turin. L deter- 
mined to alight, which I did without any difficulty, having ballast enough 
to go much turiher. I alighted near a large farmyard, where I was sur 
rounded by eoveral watch-dogs, frou whose caresses I was protected by 
my cloak. Their barking awakened the peasants, who were more sur- 

rised than frightened at seeing me. Tey admitted me to their house, 
informed me that it was half-past two, aud that 1 was ia the village of 
Pion Forte, near Stubini, six kilometresfrom Turin. I passed the remaiu- 
der of the nigtit in the farmhouse, and ia the moruing the peasants accom- 
panied me to the mayor, who delivered me a certificate, attesting my ar- 
rival, &c. After packing up my balloon and car, I setout for Turin, where | 
arrived at nive in the morning. I immediately sat down to write to the dl- 
rector of the Chateau des Fleurs, ia order to relieve the anxiety of my 
wife, friends, and the Marseilles public who might be interested about 
me. I then repaired to M. Bois le Comte, the Freach ambassador, who 
gave me a passport. Ateleven the same morning, I attended the charch 
of la Madre di Dio, where a faneral service was performed in honoar of 
Charles Alvert’s death. This ceremony was followed by a review of the 
nativpa!l guar!. In the evening, [ went to the Téadtre d’Angennes, where 
Sigier played Louis XI. I could hardly believe that the evening before 
I was at the Cha‘eau des Fleurs, at Marseilles, 140 leagues off.” 








Bitt Broxers and Nationa Resources. —The gigantic financial op | 
erations of the Lombard-street House of Overead, Gurney, & Co. give | 
weight to the following letter, which has been going the round of the 
press. It was written by Mr. Samuel Gurney to Mr. Joseph Sturge, ia 
reference to the la'e Peace Congress iu Paris. A few such plain state- 
ments would have done more service ou that occasivn thau all the elo- 
quence of Victor Hugo or Elihu Burritt. 

“Permit me to call thy attention to the standing armies and navies of 
the natious ot Earope. [ trust the Cougress will come to some strong 
resolution on the subject. The argument that one nation must pursue the 
practice because another does, is fallacious; mutual agreement to the 
contrary destroys the argument, if there be any force init. I veuture to 
throw belore thee, however, some considerations on the subject, on 
grounds undoubtedly political, but certainly consistent with Christian 
propriety. In round numbers, | presume that aot far short of 2,000 000 
of the inhabitants of Europe, iu the prime and strength of their lives, have 
been abstracted from useful and productive labour, and are made con. 
sumers only of the good gifts of the Almighty aud of uational wealth. 
The cost of the maintenauce of these armies and uavies caanot be very 
much less than two hundred millious of pounds sterliag per annum, taking 
into consideration the subject in all its collateral bearings ; at least, it 
must amount to an enormous sum. Doves not tnis view of the subject in 
a large degree expose the cause of such masses of poverty, distress, aud 
sin, which at present pervade many of the districts of Europe! Is not 
such the legitimate result of so vast a waste of labour, food, and wealth ? 
Moreover, if veuture to give it as my decided judgmeut—judgment formed 
upon some knowledge of monetary matters— that unless (he nations of 
Europe adopt an opposite system in this respect, many of them will in- 
evitably become bankrupt, and will have to bear the disgrace and evils 
of such a catastrophe. 4 could particularize the finaucial state of many 
of these nations, bat will confine myself to those of France and Eugland. 
Of the former [ speak with great delicacy, seeing the generous reception 

she has given to the Congress; but, deeply interested as [ am in her wel- 
fare, | shoula rejoice to see her take possession of the benefits and pros- 
perities that must arise to her ina financial point of view, as well as in 
other respects, by adopting an opposite course to that which she bas 
hitherto done in respect of military establishments. I acknowledge I 
tremble for her if she persists ia the plsn bitherto pursued. In respecc 


jadicious arrangements of the soldiery and police. All that can be said 
is that such things have happened in this country, and will probably hap- 
penagain. On the 15th ult. several of the leaders in the former outbreak 
were arrested, in some instances after a little opposition. One might na- 
turally suppose that extraordinary precautions would be taken at such a 
juncture. However, it appears a mob was suffered to assemble, to attack 
Mr. Laronratye’s residence, break down the gate, and advauce within 
20 feet of the house with the evident intention of burning it to the ground. 
Mr. Laroytatne and his friends gave the scoundrels the reception they 
deserved. One fellow paid the penaity of his meditated crime on the 
spot, and the rest took warning by his fate. It is, howcver, a matter of 
regret that a great officer of the State should have been placed under the 
cruel necessity of detending his own life and property against a gang of 
raffians, when soldiery, police, and the hangman were so much fitter for 
the office. Subsequently it would seem that more effectual measures 
were adupted. The principal offenders have been arrested; among them 
the man who officiated as ‘ Octver CroMweELL’ at the destruction of 
the Parliament-house. The malcontents have since proved both their 
temper and their weakness by having recourse to secret incendiarism. A 
splendid hotel and some other large buildings have been sacrificed to the 
loyalty or the amusement of the Montreal Tories; and the British name 
has been glorified by proceedings borrowed from Captains ‘Rock’ aud 
Swine,’ and Mistress ‘ Resecca.’ 

‘«‘ Meanwhile we have great pleasure in observing that the Governor- 
Generalis warm!y supported both by his Sovergian aud by the really loyal 
part of the Canadian people. The Gazette announces bis elevation to the 
English peerage. As the champion of constitutional principles against 
the usurpations of faction and the ascendancy of race, Lorp Exain well 
deserves this honour at the hands of a constitutional Government. We 
will not believe the alleged disagreemeat between the military and the 
Goverament, or the alleged hesitation of the Ministers. They ‘must per- 
severe. Tuaeirs is the cause of responsible government. The eyes of 
England aud the world are upon them. Their Soverziay beckons them 
onward in theirstruggle. It is a question of principle. The event is in 
the bands of Omyirotence. Lt may be His will that Canada, having at- 
tained its maturity, should soon become independent, or embrace the for- 
tunes of the neighbouring federation; but evenin that case it will at least 
be our consolation and glory that our last act was to teach it self-govern- 
ment.” 

The Spectator of the 8th ult. puts the matter into a nutshell, as follows— 


* The capital of Canada has again been the scene of disturbances, and 
biood has been shed; the weak and compromising spirit of the Govern- 
ment at ouce exasperating opposition and inviting attack. The riots of 
April had been made the subject of an inquiry, tardy and secret, and thus 
keeping alive the anger which it could notoverawe. At last—on the 15th 
of August—it was thought eafe to arrest certain persons of the ‘ British’ 
party, who were so accommodating as to go down to the police-oftice 
privately, for the parpose of being arrested and held to bail. Imagine a 
Government accepting that sort of accommodation from the very persons 
it was professing to coerce! The privacy, however, was not so secret 
but that it got abroad, and it occasioned a renewal of the April riots, 
The mob attacked Mr. Lafontaine’s house, and was repulsed; and a lad 
was shot in the aepulse. ‘Murder! Anglo-Saxon blood!’ cried the en- 
raged ‘ British.’ An inquest was held, at which Mr. Lafontaine refused 
to appear as a witness. A great concourse of the British was bidden to 
the funeral of the lad, on the 18th; and an armed police force was sta- 
tioned to preserve the peace: at the demand of the mob, it was removed 
to the other side of the river. The sequel is unreported. 

*‘ Ant whilst the authorities at Montreal were combining the policy of 
Radetzky and Dogberry, where was Lord Elgin, Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief ?—Still ensconced in his villa at Monklands, safe in 
‘ dignified neutrality.’ 

* This intelligence arrived in London on Monday : Tuesday’s Gazette 
announced Lord Elgin’s elevation to the Peerage of the United Kingdom: 
what for? Is ita sarcastic pun—because he is so slow to appear, that 
Ministers will make hima Peer? or is it that Lord Grey, like a perverse 
mamma, 1s petting the spoiled child the more people cry out upon him ?” 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Jnflexible war steamer has brought inte!ligence from the C 
the 2d August, brought thence by the Brilliant mn of war, and pn hg 
nicated to the Inflezible at St. Helena. In consequence of the repugnance 
shown by the intabitants to receive convicts, Sir Harry S mith had inti- 
mated that he had made arrangements on the arrival of the Neptune, for 
the convicts to be turned over to the Seringapatam hulk, at Simoa’s Bay, 





of my Own country, I more boldly assert, that itis my jadgment that, un- 


and there to be kept until further instructions regarding their disposal 








should be received from her Majesty's Government. The Asti-Gensles 
Association were ay J most ps a and determined steps yn a 
ing the pledge on all c asses, to place beyond the pale of social inter. 
course all persons who either dircetly or indirectly favoured the convict 
measure, or who furnished the ordinary supplies of provisions to Govern. 
ment which might be made available to the support of the convicts » 

their arrival , All the official members of council havin resigned their 
seats, the estimates for the year had not been voted, and the treasury ao 
nearly empty. Even the new members, whom Sir Harry Smith called 
to the council, to keep the machinery of the Government in motion were 
compelled to resign the very day they took their seats, in consequence of 
the popular disapprobation, whicb evinced itself on their leaving the coun 
cilchamber. They were jostled by the mob, kicked, and suffered other 
acts of personal violence. The private property of one of their number 
Mr. Letterstedt, the Swedish consul, and a person of opulence, residing 
at Rondeboard, was attacked, and injured to the extent of nearly £2009 
His vessels lying in Table Bay were deserted by the boatmen engaged to 
clear them, and he and his colleagues were unable to purchase the most 
ordinary necessaries of life, until they hal announced their resignation 
and apologised to the Anti-convict Association for having accepted the 
office. Oue of the members, who held out longer than the rest, was re. 
duced, by actual want of food, to take refuge in the Government House: 
and when this was known, the colonists went so far as to threaten to cut 
off Sir Harry Smith’s supplies also. 


The above is the summary of news received in England previous to the 
sailing of the Canada. We add Sir Harry Smith's proclamation and ay 
article from a Cape paper. The second Government proclamation allud- 
ei to contirms the former. 

PROCLAMATION BY HIS EXCELLENCY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR H. G. w situ, &c. 


Whereas I have this day been urged, by a large and influential number of the 
citizens of Cape Town,not to allow the Neptune, transport-ship, now expected with 
convicts from Bermuda, to anchor, or remain, in the waters of this colony, but 
on the contrary, to send the said ship, with the said convicts, to England, consign. 
ed tothe right hon. the Secretary of State: and whereas this singular, not to say 
startling, demand appears to be founded on the opinion that the said convicts wil| 
bring with them to this colony, and upon their arrival here will possess, a right 
capable of being asserted, by process of law, to be set free, either absolutely, or 
with certain restrictions from personal restraint ; and whereas such an opinion, if 
entertained by me, would, so far from inducing me to take the course suggested 
necessarily withhold me from taking that course, inasmuch as I, who here repre- 
sent Her Majesty, the guardian «ad protecior of the law, could not, nor would 
resort to force to send outot this colony the said convicts, or any of Her M m 
jesty’s subjects, they being entitled to freedom, without the warrant and authority 
of law; and whereas I am advised, in point of law, that, according to the true 
meaning and construction of the several acts of Parliament in force concernins 
transportation, no “ticket of leave,’’ or other instrument of alike nature, havine 
the force of law within this colony or legally entitling any convict to conditional 
freedom within this colony, could be issued by the authority of the Governor or 
any other functionary of Bermuda; and whereas I aim also advised, not only 
that no “ticket of leave” could lawfully be issued for this colony at Bermuda 
but that there is no act of Parliament, orderin Council, or other instrument or thing 
now known of, or which can be reasonably believed to be in existence, by force Re 
virtue of which any convict on board the Neptune could, by legal! process, require 
me,as Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, to grant to him a ticket of leave, or 
on my refusal, entitle himto demand, as of legal right, the same privileges whic h 
he would have been entitled to had aticket of leave been granted to him; and 
whereas I am further alvised that the irue state and condition of the convicts 
aforesaid, upon their arrival, will be such thatit would, under ordinary circum. 
stances, have been my duty , after rigidly investigating the conduct of the convicts 
during the voyage, to withhold tickets of leave from those only who, by miscon- 
duct during the voyage, had shown themselves undeserving of that favour ; but 
that, in law, the issue of any ticket of leave by me is not imperative, but discre- 
tionary ; while untilthe ncket of leave be granted by me the convict awaiting it 
remains aconvict under sentence of transportation, whose labour is, by law, not 
at his own disposal, but at the disposal of the governor of the settlement to which 
under order in Council, the convict is conveyed; and whereas the nature and ob. 
ject of “tickets of leave,’’ were to benefit well-conducted convicts, by enabling 
them to earn their own livelihood by working for masters, willing to employ them 
as peaceful members of a peaceful society : and whereas the “universal repug- 
nance of the inhabitants of this colony to receive, employ, assist, or tolerate any 
eonvict landed under a ticket of leave has been so unequivocally manifested, and 
the imminent danger to Which any such convict would be exposed from popular 
excesses, which the humane and considerate wouldbe unable to restrain. is so ap- 
parent, that 1 should not be justified in issuing tickets of leave, even if the con- 
victs themselves were so mistaken as to desire them,—therefore, I do hereby pro- 
claim, declare, and make known, for general information, the several matters fo! 
lowing, that is to say :— 

First,—That it is my intention, for the reasons already stated, to withhold 
tickets of leave from the convicts expected by the Neptune. 

Secondly,—That unless I should, by the Neptune or otherwise, receive instruc 
tions or authority from the Secretary of State to despatch the convicts in question 
to some other settlement, I shall cause arrangements to be made for keeping them 
on board some ship or ships in Simon’s Bay, until I shall have learned Her Ma- 


jesty’s gracious pleasure relative to their ultimat destination . 


Thirdly,—That, pending the announcement of Her Majesty’s pleasure, no com- 
munication between theconvicts and the land will be allowed, save for the purpose 
of supplying food, and religious and moral teachin, except in case of sickness 
when itmay be necessary to remove the sufferer to the hospital on shore. , 

Fourthly,—Tiat this detention, which, however distressing to the convicts, is 
absolutely indispensable totheir personal safety, willas much as possible be alle- 
viated, and be arranged so as to preserve or promote habits of industry and order 
and disappoint as little as circumstances will permit the favourable intentions of 
Her Majesty in their behalf. 

Fifthly,—That whilst I am thus prepared to exert to the utmost every power be- 
longing to my office for the purpose of allaying the alarm and distress which the 
idea of landing the convicts in question has so powerfully excited, itis, at the same 
time, to be clearly understood that all my powers in reference to these men are 
bounded by the limits of the colony—that [ have no right, or pretence of right 
to send them to England, or any other place.—thatto take sucha course would 
render the confinement of the convicts on the high seas wholly wrongful and 
illegal, and would, in law, justify them to take Tite in the assertion of their 
liberty. 

Sixthly,—That [ am the more withheld from the act of unlawful force which [ 
have been called upon to do, because I am convinced thatthe revocation of the late 
orders in Council, making this colony a penal settlement, an object to which the 
hearts and hopes of all Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony (and of no one more 
than myself) are now directed, might be retarded, rather than promoted, by a pro- 
ceeding contrary to law, and rot needed in order to keep the convicts 
from landing, under Her Majesty’s gracious pleasure, and a proceeding 
moreover, which, though recommended for my adoption in a legal and 
obedient spirit, might appear to be wanting in reverence tur the authority of the 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain. 

' God save the Queen! 
Given under the public seal of the setilement of the Cape of Good Hope, at Cape 
Town, this 17th day of July, 1849. 
By his Excellency’s command, JoHN MontTacu, 
Secretary to Government. 
[From the South African Commercial Advertiser, August 1.] 

As the time draws near when the Neptune convict-ship will be fully due 
from Bermuda, the determination of the people assumes more and more of ade- 
cisive form. They have discovered that Lord Grey's scheme embraces conv ”'S 
of every description, in every stage of punishment, from every part of the Bri -f 
dominions, as well as from the high seas. The people of the Capeef Good! Hope 
have, therefore, arrived at the conclusion, long foreseen, that their defence ius de- 
volved wholly on themselves ; and the inhabitants of Cape Town, standing at the 
threshold of the colony, have resolved that the enemy shall not take them unpre- 
pared, and, feeling their responsibility to their fellow colonists, on whose necessa- 
ry approbation they confidently rely, they, yesterday, at a meeting of the Anti- 
Convict Association in the Town-hall, unanimously adopted the fullowing reso- 
lutions :— 

“14. That the Government notice of the 25th ult., in reference to the address 
from 1,300 inhabitants of Cape Town, presented to his Excellency on that day, af 
fords no sufficient assurance to the public that the convicts expected by the Nep- 
tune,or many of them, may not land, and find their way, under various pretexts, 
into this colony, under the protection of tickets of leave and conditional pardons. 

+9. That his Excellency's opinion, that he will have it in his power, in point of 
law ,to detain the convicts sent to this colony afloat ina ship or ships in Simon’s 
Bay, until Her Majesty's pleasure be known, cannot be understood otherwise than 
as an intimation that his Rncclioney is prepared to land them all, should he re- 
ceive instructions from Earl Grey to that effect, and that, consequently, the colo- 
nists must now rely exclusively upon their own exertions for safety and pro- 

tection. 

“3. That the pledge must now be carried into effect to the utmost extent of its 
true meaning and intention, and that the names of all parties who act in opposition 
to the vital interestof the colony by violating it, shall be published in the colonial 
newspapers,” 

The petitions to the Queen and both houses of Parliament will be sent home by 
Her Majesty's ship Brilliant, which will leave Simon's Bay early on Thursday 
morning. 





MR. HUME AND LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


The following correspondence is published in the London papers re- 
ceived by the Canada 


Mr. Hume to Lord John Russell : 

My Lord: As Chairman, for the time being, of a Committee of members of 
Parliament and other gentlemen, which has been formed in aid of the Italian (Ro- 
man) refugees in this country, [ am desired, in their name, to address your lord- 
ship, atthe head of her Majesty's Government, with respect to the recent conduct 
of the Governor of Malta in refusing an osylum to the refugees from Rome, 

The broad facts of the case, as brought tothe attention of the Gov erament and 
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he closing day of the late session of Par!iament (facts 
Sosagposcn: bee bee ‘a deecteped in greater detail ” subsequent in- 


p, without re- 
individual cases. ’ ss 
coer prs has thought fit to refuse a landing at Mahe to pomeet 
fogees from the Roman States, who took ship for that island, rere en 
Sootiiense on passports vised by the English Consul at Civita Vece 


the Houee o' 
ae are more than sufficient warrant to address your Lo 


Hed there been reasonable cause to apprehend any misconduct on tho pert 
these unarmed refugees, the garrison of Malta was surely a pose w pony em 
security could have been taken against such a contingency ; Ma i .. in ot feshould 
the probabilities of so unworthy @ return for the we gue A. ey c ey nee of 
not bave been forgotten by a British citizen so high in o yt t aft te ef 
Malta that the unfortunate wanderers were of the pemmer t aoe cppaay ee 
the City of Rome who had won the respect of the civilize Rng A hs Poel 
vance of law and order, and of Constitutiunal Government = in i , 
markable as the valour and humanity the displayed in its defense. Ween ea 

‘Amid all the diversities of opinion, in this and in former times, con ng - 
foreign policy of our country, there is one rule of conduct which has been inva 

ru A coe i i d heartfelt assent, namely—that of 
ably observed and has met with universal and heartfe - Te ee 
queenting ® gunerens - Peo re ag yg Ve ageteee aS to fad that 
and of every cause. : 
Som pve: Ray 14 resent instance disregarded, and the —— of this — 
for hospitality needlessly sullied, by an officer bearing A ajosty’s ed 
mission, and in command of one of the strongest garrisons of the Sritis 
ire. $ _ 4 
i s to express a confident hope that her Majesty’s Govern 
ome he — pny nee aon so, will visit with marked sleaparobetion, oe 
discreditable act of its representative in Malta, soas to manifest to the world that 
the British Goveroment in no way coenemmenate cannes — — foreign to 
- a a character as itis disgraceful to the Britis same, tom. oe viet, 
. Lord John Russell to Mr. Hume. 
BALMORAL, aoe oo 
ir:— had the honour of receiving your leuer of the 31st of August— 
Bh * prt fet of Chairman of a Committee of Members of Sony ay 
and others, which has been formed in aid of the Italian (Roman) refu ees in . is 
country—complaining of the conduct of the Governor of Malta. Lord Grey has 
sent me all the papers which have reference to the conduct of Mr. More O'F er- 
rall, Governor of Malta, to the Italians who sought refuge. Ithas been our proc- 
tice, as you truly observe, ‘to extend a generous and fearless hospitality to po- 
litical exiles of every class, from every country, and im every cause.” You may 
remember that, on the occasion of the French Revolution of 1348, when you 
asked me a question in the House of Commons, I adverted to this honourable 
practice, and expressed my determination to adhere to it. ; 

I may observe that the refugees in this country at present are of “every class, 
from every country, and in every cause ;”’ anda proof is thus afforded how well 
the usual rule has been observed. The Governor of Malta, however, was of 
opinion that although the refugees from Rome (not Roman .efugees, in great part) 
might safely be allowed to proceed to England, he could not be responsible for 
their remaining in Malta. They were therefore detained on board ship for some 
ten days or a fortnight, with the exception of the sick, and of the women and chil- 
dren, who were allowed toland. You are probably aware that there has existed 
during the past year a sort of circulating society of revolutionists, who have ap- 
peared sometimes in Paris, sometimes in Berlin, sometimes in Baden; and who 
were especially in great strength and numbers at Rome. ; 

It is not consistent with the peace and good government of Malta, although it 
may be consistent with the peace and security of London, to have numerous bands 
of this revolutionary association at Malta, It would be as pleasant an occupation 
to them to stir up dissensions in Malta, as to head a riot in Berlin or in Baden. 
One of these refugees was avowedly only taking Malta in his way to Venice to 
assist in defending that city against the besieging troops. After all, what has 
been the hardship inflicted? These persons were in no danger of their lives 
while they were on board a French vessel. They were not detained longer than 
a vesse] putin quarantine. They took their passages to England, or to Greece if 
they chose. They were prevented from disturbing Malta, and that was all. Lord 
Grey has therefore, with my full concurrence, expressed his approbation of the 
course pursued by the Governor of Malta. 

I have the honour tobe, &c. 
J. RUSSELL. 

P.S. I presume there is no doubt of the legality of the course pursued by the 
Governor of Malta ? 


INSURRECTION IN CEPHALONIA. 
The following official record of this unfortunate affair is contained in 
the Extraordinary Gazette of Corfu, of the 7th ult. 


“ Arcostott, Sept. 5 

“‘ Cephaloniots.—[n my Message to the Senate recommending an am 
nesty fur the events of September, 1848, | expressed the feelings with 
which psy first visit to your island had inspired me—my sense ot the in- 
dustry and enterprise displayed there, and my hopes that the new era, 
upon which we were entering, would be marked, on both sides, by con- 
fidence and peace. I visit you a second time under very diflerent cir- 
cumstances. In the midst of profound tranquillity, and ata momert 
wheu the whole population ought to have been employed in securing 
that harvest, upon which its prosperity, and even its existence during 
the coming winter, depends, an outbreak has occurred in the districts ot 
Leo, and Scala, marked by crimes of so atrocious a nature, that, if I could 
suppose them to indicate the spirit of the peasantry in geueral, I must 
deem unworthy of the name of Christians, o1 if men. Between the 28th 
and the 3lst of August, the houses of seven resident proprietors were de- 
stroved—movrders of the most diabolical character were committed. The 
Cavaliere Metaxa, a man universally respected, was burnt, with four ser- 
vants, in hisown house, while the whole population of Scala looked on. 
Citizens well known to all of you, were seized and imprisoned, in order 
to enforce compliance with the most iniquitous demands; and, although 
the actual outrages were confined to the districts of Leo, Scala, and Val- 
tes, attempts were deliberately made to extend the system of terrorism 
throughout the island, there being hardly a family residing upon its es- 
tates that was not warned that its tara was coming, while the wiidest 
reports were circulated of intended attacks upon Argostoli itself. The 
first information of these excesses reached Corfu on Thursday, the 30th 
of August, atSa.m. Atlla.m I wrote to his Highness the President, 
and proclaimed martial law in the disturbed districts. At 3 p.m. the -Jo- 
nia siiled with troops on board who were to carry this proclamation into 
etiect. They reached Argostoli early on Friday the 31st, proceeded to 
Scala at 11 a.m., landed at 3 p M., and, though resisted by the ruftians— | 
who, after disturbing and desolating their own country, had the aadacity | 
to fire upon her Majesty’s troops—they were in possession of the village 
by seven post meridian, and will now proceed to iuflict upon it the chas- 
tisement which it has so justly deserved. 

Auxious to see the measures resolved upon by the Government prompt 
ly and effectually carried out, | left Corfu on the night of the Ist of Sep 
tember, aud landed in Argostoli on the 2d, at nine a.m. I found you i 
a state of unprecedented excitementand alarm. The rebels were said to 
be advancing in large numbers upon the districts of Icossimia, Livato 
and Omala, while a combined movement of the disaffected upon the town 
was talked of, in which the mountain villages were to take part. The 
ships in the harbour were crowded with the families of your citizens. | 
All business was suspended, and the Custom House closed. My first care } 
was to ascertain to what extent these apprehensions were well founded, 
and I give you here the results obtained by inquiries, which, in so grave 
a case, I have felt it to be my duty to make personaliy, as well as by the 
concurrent testimony of the inilitary detachments, the primates, and the 
police. I believe that in Scala the number of robbers and murderers-— 
for L will not honour them with the name of insurgents—in arms amount- 
ed, at one time, to between two and three hundred. They were headed 
from the first by Theodore Viacco, aud the Papa Gregorio Nodaro, justly 
surnamed “ the Assassin,’’ who has been unceasing in bis efforts to poison 
the minds of the peasantry, and to involve them ia a struggle which 
would have made Cephalonia a desert, had it been possible tur it to be 
attended with success. 

There is ample evidence to prove that secret societies were connected 
with this movement—that it has been many mouths in preparation, and 
is couutenauced by persons still resideut amougst you, who fancied that 
they could guide the passions which they stimulated and let loose. It 
was probably in the hope of giving a political colouring to crime that 
the rebels, on their marehes during the short period of their impuauity, 
were received by a flag and a cross—never so horribly desecrated be- 
fore. After the occupation of Scala by Mujor King, Viacco and the Priest 
Nodaro fell back upon Icossimia and Livato, where they endeavoured to 
induce those villages to juin them by entreaties and threats. The first 
were resisted ; the second they had, happily, not power to enforce, the 
number of their followers having been reduced from 300 to 42, with whom 
Viacco arrived at Firgi on Sunday morning, Sept.2. On Sunday eveuing, 
it was reported iv Argostoli that the insurgents wefe crossing the moun- 
tains with large masses of men, and had reached San Liberale, on their 
way to San Gerasimo. A strong detachment marched to occupy the con- 
vent of San Gerasimo that night, and was preceded by Captain Middleton, 
one of my aides-de-camp, and Mr. Fvers, the head of the police, who as- 
certained at Valsamata that Vlacco, Nodarv, and forty-five men, had arri- 
ved in their neighbourhood on Sunday afternoon, and invited them to 
take part in an attack apon Argostoli, but that the Contedini of Valsam- 
ata and Frangata had refused tv have any thing to do witi such projects, 
Betet secices Viacca to leave their district, which he had promised to 

ay- In order to satisfy himself that this information was 
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correct, Captain Middieton proceeded on foot to the spot where the par- 
ty was said to be encamped, and baving ascertained that they were ac 
tually, at midnight, in the place, and in about the number stated, return- 
ed to meet the troops, who arrived at three a.m., on Monday—just half an 
hour too late to capture the whole band. Having followed the troops to 
San Gerasimo at four a.m., and doubts being entertained as to the route 
taken by Vlacco in his flight from Valsamata, I directed the village of 
Trojanata to be searched by Captain Nugent, on bis return to Argostoli. 
I have to regret there the death of the Primate, who was killed while ex- 
ecuting my orders, by a ball, fired from a window, and aimed at those 
who were standing with me as near as the entrance of the church. He 
died almost at m feet. The two other men who were killed, drew their 
fate upon themselves by resisting the entrance of Her Majesty’s troops into 
their houses, and firing upon Captain Lawley, while-torcing open a door. 
It being now nearly certain tha’ this infamous gang of marauders is in the 
Black Mountain with its two chiefs, and it being most essential for the 
interests of Cephalonia that an end should be put, as speedily as possible, 
to a movement which is not more remarkable for the smallness of its 
means than for the greatness of its guilt, | have offered, on the part of 
the Government, a reward of 1,000 dollars for Theodore Viacco or Grega- 
rio Nodaro, if brought in dead or alive ; and the gallant officer who com 
mands her Majesty’s forces has directed a combined movement to be 
made, for the purpose of hunting them down. : , 

Your excellent archbishop has not hesitated to excommunicate a priest 
whose garments are steeped in the blood of the Metaxa family, aud, if 
taken alive, he shall certainly expiate his crime upoa the spot where the 
bodies of four of his victims are now buried, as two of his associates will 
do this day, the clearest eviderce of their guilt having been obtained. 
His house has already been razed to the ground, in the presence of the 
whole of the inhabitants of Scala, and one of the men about to be bung 
is the Abate Eustachio Zapandi, Nodaro’s follower and pupil, who assisted 
him in carrying the cross, and in administering unlawful oaths. The 
peaceable and well-disposed inhabitants of Cephalonia, whose lives and 
properties have escaped a danger which no efforts of their own could 
have averted, will see, by this plain recital of facts, that the Government 
has done its duty with an energy befitting the gravity of the cccasion; and 
those who mistook its former leniency for weakness, will perhaps believe 
me in future, whon I tell them that what [ say as ber Majesty’s represen- 
tative, I most assuredly mean to perform. In the present instance, 
there shall be no amnesty until justice has been done upon the men whose 
crimes have disgraced the community to which they belong. 

I call upon all good citizens to assist me in thistask. I cull upon them 
to reflect upon the mischief already done to the material interests of this 
island, by the interruption of its trade and industry at this most critical 
season. Te all who are willing to aid in putting an end to this miserable 
insurrection, [ promise encouragement and reward ; and it is most con- 
solatory to me again to advert to the excellent spirit shown by many large 
districts, and to the exertions made by them in support of order and law. 
The criminals are now surrounded by her Majesty's troops, the coast is 
blockaded, and every boat in the ports of the island hasbeen sent into the 
harbour of Argostoli, or sunk. Their escape, therefore, if they should 
succeed in escaping fora few days, will be due to the smallness of their 
numbers, and the nature of the country in which they are concealed ; 
bat all may aid in bringing the matter to an end, by giving information to 
her Majesty’s officers, and by withholding assistance from the rebels, 
whose demands for food and shelter they must resist if needful, by force. 
Those who furnished assistance of any kind to Viacco, or his band, will 
do well torecollect that martial law is no longer a mere word. Itis at 
fall force in Scala, and the adjacent districts of Coronus, Valtes, Racli, 
Leo, andCatoleo. Itis in force throughout Omala, Icossimla, Talamies, 
Samos, and Pirgi; and their inhabitants will learn, if the slightest provoca- 
tion be given, the terrible powers with which the authorities are now arm- 
ed. It will be most painful to me to see those powers long, or largely, used, 
and I have abstained on that account, from proclaiming auy district that 
has not been actually visited by therebels. But whatever be necessary 
to crush the insurrection must be done. The Government feels that it has 
asacred duty to perform towards those who have trusted it, and whoare 
entitled to its aid, and in the execution of that duty I shall shrink from 
nothing that I fiud requisite for the complete re-establishment of the au- 
thority of the law. “H G. Warp, Lord High Commissioner. 

‘« Thursday, One p.m. (6th Sept.) 

“Ap engagement took place last night, at half-past nine p.m., with the 
whole band of rebels headed by Theodoro Vlacco, and the Priest Nodaro, 
who attempted to pass the detachment commanded by Capt Coote, in two 
lines, firing a volley asthey went by. Vlacco’s party was so closely pur- 
sued, that nine prisoners were taken, amongst whom were Spiro Vlacca, 


bis cousin, and Michaele Cacotroi, upon whom immediate justice will be 
done.” 





GREAT SUCCESS.—SECOND WEEK. 
AT THE CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
MACALLISTER’S TEMPLE OF ENCHANTMENT—October sth, and 


every evening during the week, with an entirely new programme. The wonderful 
ea periment of Madame Macallister sleeping inthe air. The mechanical Peacock. How to 
prove blackis white, Key’s visit to Flora, Lucifer's Bell, &c. The Gung’l Band is engaged, 
and will perform during the intermission. 

Admission 0) Cents. Commences at 8 o'clock. 





DIED.—At New Orleans, on the 26th September, suddenly, MURRAY M. THOMSON 
Fsq., of the firm of A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., of that city. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 a 1093-4. 
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The Canada, Captain Jadkins, after another flying passage, brought us 
on Thursday last the Liverpool mails of the 22d ult. We notice in the 
passenger list by this vessel the names of the Hcn. Francis Hincks of 


Montreal, and of Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist. 





elsewhere, 





Beginuing our summary of the news with home affairs, we observe with 
great satisfaction the decided abatement of the cholera. 
the registration and other particulars will be found below. 

The conduct of Mr. More O’Ferrall, Governor of Malta, in refusing to 
admit into that island a host of fugitive revolutionary incendiaries, though 
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provided with passports from a British Consul, has been approved by the 
home authorities. A correspondence on the subject between Mr. Hume 
and Lord John Russell has found its way into print, and we publish it 
Mr. Hume pleads that the accustomed political hospitality 
of Great Britain has been violated, and has the popular view of the mat- 
ter on hisside. Lord John pleads state necessity as a justification of the 
course takea by the Governor ; he will probably be upheld by statesmen, 
and abused by stump orators. It was not a question between shelter at 
Malta and delivery to the Austrian hangman—simply between Malta and 
the wide world. The renewal of the outbreak in the Ionian Islands (al- 
so detailed in a preceding column) tends to justify the course pursued. 
Lord John and the ins have to make the Government work well—Mr. 
Hume and the oués care mainly that it should read well, We refer rea- 
ders to the narrative of events in Cephalonia, contained in Mr. Ward’s 
proclamation. 

But going higher up the Mediterranean, we come to the Bosphorus, on 
whose shores a little scene has just been enacted, that forms this week 
the principal item in continental news. Several of the Hungarian lead- 
ers, Dembiuski, Kossuth, and others (though it matters little, nor is it ex- 
actly known, who they be) took refuge on Turkish ground, when over- 
powered by the combined forces of Russia and Austria. These powers, 
through their ambassadors at Constantinople, have demanded their res- 
pective subjects of the Porie. The Divan has peremptorily refused to 
give them up; and it can scarcely be doubted that the British Minister at 
Constantinople must bave undertaken to back the refusal. It is said that 
a treaty of extradition, embracing political refugees, exists between Tur- 
key and the two other states. This, however, can searcely be the cate, 
for the breach of such a treaty would warrant the employment of force, 
and Great Britain would then have no pretence for interfering. If, as 
we suspect, there be an attempt made to bul y or coerce the Porte on 


this question, we cannot doubt that the British Cabinet would carry 
remonstrance somewhat farther than it has done on recent occasions, and 
that an attack op Turkey would becomea positive casus belli. We expect, 
however, to hear very shortly that the Hungarian refugees are in London, 
and that the affair has blown over. 

What may happen in the course of events it were bard to predict; at 
present Colonial affairs have so direct a connection with and bearing 
upon the Imperial Government, that under this head we may call atten- 
tion again to the Cape of Good Hope, and to the singular aspect it present- 
ed in the first week of August. We give, above, as much space as we 
can afford to this quarter of the globe, and must add to the record there 
presented, the remarkable fact, that Lord Grey's arrangements for the 
Cape contemplate its becoming the penal settlement for military convicts 
from our eastern possessions not on the continent of India, as well as for 
civil ill-doers. The full knowledge of this nice little addition to their ex- 
pected visitation has thrown oil upon the fury of the colonists; the old 
Datch blood of the original settlers is fairly up, aud wealmost dread to 
hear of the arrival of the Neptune at Cape Town, Some of the Cape pa- 
pers accuse Sir Harry Smith of having played them false; but though we 
know that the consciences of Cabinet ministers have much of elasticity 
in their composition and bear much stretching to gain their ends, we be- 
lieve no mere ramours that affect a soldier’s honour. 

Returning again to home affairs, we observe with regret that there is 
some uneasiness still felt as to the prevalence of rotin the potato crop of 
Irelaud. It undoubtedly prevails partially, and with the recollection of 
what Ireland has gone through, apprehensions on this score are easily ex- 
cited. At Cappcquin, county Waterford, there has been a trifling émeute, 
an attack in fact on a small body of police; always obnoxious to the 
peasantry, this vigilant and useful force is continually exposed to such as- 
saults, whilst their distribution into parties of very limited number in. 
vites and facilitates attacks. In this case a police barrack was besieged ; 
but the assailants were driven off with the loss of one man. Forty-five 
pikes were left on the greund, proving that the affair was premeditated. 
It took place at night. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria was to remain in the Highlands until the 
26th ult., when she would proceed southwards. The arrangements con- 
template the passing of one night at Perth, and another at Derby, by the 
Royal Party. Dr. Hiuds, Dean of Carlisle, is to have the vacant Bishopric 
ef Norwich. 

Tue Continent or Evrore.—Columns upon columns of the London 
journals are filled with information, rumours, contradictions, and details, 
interesting and uninteresting, of all that goes on, and much that does not 
go on, in every hole and corner of Europe. To sum it up, however, in a 
few words, ‘‘ The German Question” is still an exceedingly open one. 
The French Government, having beaten down republicanism in Rome 
has taken a new game in hand, and is trying how much of it can be forced 
dow n the throat of the reluctant Pope and Conclave, who at Portici‘ un- 
der the pious patronage of the King of Naples, are dreaming of reaction 
complete. The general tenor of the journals leads one to believe that 
His Holiness was coming round to a merciful amnesty, a liberalised 
policy, and an honest acknowledgment of his pecuniary obligations ; but 
‘the very latest” throws doubt hereon, and thinks a rupture between 
France and the Papal Government by no means improbable. In the 
meantime, General Rostolan is to remain as French Commandant in Rome ; 
and Paris appears tulerably well content with the new liberal part than 
the French are to play in Italy. The Chamber was to meet last Monday. 
The trial of the insurgents of June last is to commence at Versailles on 
the 10th inst. Upwards of 200 of the political convicts at the hulks, con- 
demned for participating in the insurrection of June, 1848, have been 








liberated by the Government. A great Couvention of the Clergy is sitting 
in Paris, to which ramour asssgns a variety of purposes and intentions ; 
nothing, however, is known sufficiently definite to be recorded. Though 
the fortress of Comorn still holds out, Peterwardein has capitulated, 
and the Hungarian war is over. Austria and Russia, as we have already 
partially hinted, are occupied in persecuting their late enemies, and heap- 
ing honours upon their successful generals. The veteran Radetzsky has 
made a triumphal entry into Vienna ; and it seems probable that the old 
régime willbe resumed. We must not forget to add that a equall is 
brewing in the Empire of Morocco, the imprudent Emperor having diplo- 
matically quarrelled with both the French and Spanish Governments; 
both will seon be upon him with expeditions, naval aud military. Such 
affairs, however, are mere episodes in the great march of events. 


DismissaL OF THE FReNcw Minister.—Public attention has been drawn 
toa letter in the Baltimore American of yesterday, purporting to explain 
the reason for which the French foreign minister in Paris, M. de Tocque- 
ville, treated so cavalierly the complaint made to him by Mr. Clayton, 
relative to the uncourteous tone adopted by M. Poussin. The writer as- 
serts that in substance, and almost in words, M. Ponssin’s offensive let- 
ters were echves of his instructions from Paris, and that to reprimand bim 
would be, on the part of M. de Tocqueville, to repudiate his own orders, 
Hence the effort to patch up the affair, by dividing the blame between 
Mr. Clayton and M. Poussin, into which trap, however, Mr. Clayton did 
not fall. The writer further asserts that M. de Tocqueville’s view of the 
case of the Lugénie was derived from Mexican newspapers, brimfull of 
abuse of the American navy, and complaining of ite violation of the 
law of nations. If M. Pcnssin has really been M. de Tocqueville's scape- 
goat on the occasivu, he will prebably be recalled, and compensated by 
another mission. 


Astor Prace Riorers,—This lengthened trial was brought to a close 
ou Friday evening of last week, by a verdict of guilty against all the de- 
fendants. Sentence was passed ou the following day, by Judge Daly, 
who, we have already observed, has been warmly complimented for his 
conduct in presiding over the Court, and keeping the eccentricities of 
Counsel within bounds. The most notorious offender, Judson, who seems 
to ho!d “a bad eminence” amongst his countrymen, was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment in the Penitentiary and a fine of $250, being the 
utmost penalty awarded by the law in such a case, the Judge, reasonably 
enough, expressing his regret that the sentence was not more severe, 
The Court treated the other prisoners, nine in number, with considerable 
Jenity, taking into account their youth, general character, and other pleas 
in mitigation. Several were sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment in 
the City Prison, one to the Penitentiary for the same term, and one to the 
same place for three months. The vindicationof the law by the convic 
tion aud punishment of the offenders has given general satisfaction, in 
which we fully participate. The instruments used in the riot of May 
last being thus disposed of, indictments are pending against other parties 
for inciting to it, and furnishing the means. A sum of money was dis 
bursed on the occasion; we shall perhaps learn whence it came. By 
the way, we notice in some few journals the singular|position assumed, 
that an organized support of law and order is as immoral and illegal as an 
organized attempt to subvert them. When self-defence is synonymous 
with murder, or police with thieves, the position may hold good. 





Cotumsia Cortece —The annual celebration of the Commencement 
took place on Tuesday last at the Episcopal Charch in Bighth-street, near 
Lxfayette Place. Dr. Moore, the President, who is about to retire 
from the office he has filled with 0 much dignity, presided. The attend- 
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ance was numerous; mavy mothers, sisters, relatives, and fair friends of 
the alumni graced the meeting, aud appeared much interested in the pro- 
ceedings. General Scott was amongst the visitors of distinction. Alter 
prayer, and a Musical Composition, the following poems, orations, and 
addresses were delivered, by a portion of the Undergraduates about to 
take their degree of B.A., musical pieces being played between each :— 

Greek Salutatory Poem—Edward C. Babcock. 

Latin Salutatery Poem—Norman A. Beach. 

English Salutatory Address, with an Oration on 
Leve”—W nm. E. Arinitage. 

An Essay on “ National Pride’’—Baldwin Dix. 

A German Oration—‘“ Aber den Einfluss wahkrhaft gevilderer 
Daniel Morelle. 

An Oration, “This above all, to thine own self be trues—Wm. A. Harden- 
brook. 

A Poem, “ The Utilitariany—Churchill J. Cambreleng. 

A Latin Poem—John V. Henry. see 
a ac Sones Oration,—* Love preferred to Power and Fame’—John F . Schroe- 

er, Jr. 

An Essay on “ Old Truths’—Ezra K Sherwood. 

A Poem, “ Every-day Philosopny’—Prosper M. Wetmore, Jr. 

An Oration on “ National Immortality’—George L, Freeman. 

An Oration on “The Caucasian Race’—E. Bowman Miner. 


The degree of B.A. was then conferred on thirty-two of the Undergra- 
duates of 1849, also that of A.M. on thirteen of the Alumni of the College. 
Some honorary degrees, were then conferred; after which was delivered 
a Valedictory “Address, with an Oration—“The Liberty of Law,” by 
Aaron Ogden, who embodied in his remarks a grateful farewell to the 
President, Dr. Moore. ‘The Philolexians and Peithologians had their an- 
nual muster on Monday evening, at the same place, the Hon. John A. Dix 
being the Orator, and J. McMallen Esq. the Poet of the eveuing ; whilst on 
Wednesday evening the Psi Upsilon association met a'so for a similar 
purpose. Mr,.G. P. Quackenbos delivered an oration, and Mr. J. Lock- 
wood, Juar., recited a poem before it. The arrival of the Steamer pre- 
vents our giving more detail of all these interesting meetings. 


“ The Influence of a Mother's 


Menschen’’— 





Farr or tue American InstituTe.—The annual exhibition commenced 
at Castle Garden on Weduesday, last, and will without doubt be one of the 
lions of the city for some weeks to come. If we find anything very new 
or attractivein its miscellaneous assortment of samples of American skil 
and taste, we shall allude to it next week. 





The Hibernia, Cunard Steamer, having completed her repairs, sailed from 
this port, direct for Liverpool, on Saturday last. A terrible fire occurred 
in 15th street on Friday night of last week, in arange of buildings, at the corner 
of the 10th avenue, occupied by milkmen, for stabling their cows and horses. Two 

ersons lost their lives, and 160 cows and 15 horses were burnt. Onthe fol- 
Owing night a large destruction of property occurred in Williamsburgh, One 
lumber-yard, a ship-yard and other property was destroyed. Loss estimated at 
$200,000. ‘Toe appearance of the fire from the wharf at the foot of Ninth street was 
exceedingly striking. Anti-rent outrages are again renewed in Albany county in 
this State. A deputy sheriff was shot on the 24th ult. by two men in disguise. 
$500 reward is offered for the apprehension and conviction of the offenders. 
The hull of the ship Henry Clay, lately burnt, has been sold to Messrs. Bell & 
Brown for $13,000. She will be rebuilt The Boston Atlas states that the 
U.8.Steamer Princeton has been condemned. She is only six years old ; she 
was propelled by a screw. Mrs. Butler has beea giving her Shakspearian 
ama in Philadelphia, during the past week.—A new telegraphic line has been 
opened between this city and Boston. Mario sitting among the ruins of the Ital 
ian Opera, Covent Garden, is suggested by Punch as a good subject for a sculp- 
tor, There is some talk ot a Fancy Fair at Niblo’s, for the benefit of the Dra- 
matic Fund. Mexican papers speak of great military preparations to repel the 
expected invaders, whose projects were lately stopped by the U. S. Government. 
The telegraphic line hence to Halifax, N. 5. will, itis expected, be completed 
in the course of the ensuing week. A new ship of 1000 tons launched on Wed - 
nesday, at Bath, Maine, parted her hawser immediately oa leaving the slip, and 
ran ona rock at the opposite side of the river. After a few hours she fell over, and it 
was feared would be seriously injured. 






































THE CHoLERA.—The rapid and decided decrease of mortality which has taken 
place, attested more especially by the returns in the London and Liverpool dis- 
tricts, where the system of registration is more complete than elsewhere, inspires 
us with hopes that this dreadful pestilence is passing away. The frightful mor- 
tality of the week ending the 8th inst., when the deaths from cholera alone in Lon- 
don were 2026, and the general mortality was 3183, appears to have been the 
highest point. The deaths from cholera alone in London, for the week ending 
the 15th September, fell to 1682, and from that day has been going on decreasing 
in an accelerated ratio. Last Sunday prayers were offered up in all parts of the 
country to entreat the Almighty to stay the plague, and the simple and very beau- 
tiful composition prepared tor the occasion by the Archbishop of Canterbury, must 
have been re-echoed piously from every human being throughout the land. Asif 
by anticipation the mortality had already become less, and each day the returns 
have shown a remarkable improvement. On Friday, the 14th inst., the deaths 
from cholera and diarrhea in London were only 290, but in all England the disor- 
der seemed stationary. On Saturday they somewhat increased, ‘but on Monday 
fell to 272 for London, and 605 for all England. On Tuesday they again fell 
to 197 for London, whilst in all England they were further 614. On the following 
day the London deaths were 138, and in all England 635. In Liverpool we have 
the satisfaction to know thatthe disease is decidedly declinirg. The Medical Of. 
ficer of Health reported, for the week ending Saturday last, a decrease in the to- 
tal number of deaths of 137, and in the deaths from cholera of 136. The total 
deaths from all causes were 591, against 728 the previous week. From cholera 
there were 352 deaths against 488 the previous week The decrease was general 
throughout the town. The mortality still prevails most fatally amongst the females, 
there being only 148 deaths from cholera amongst men, whilst amongst females 
there have been 204 deaths. Since this report was made the epidemic has contin- 
ued to decline, the number of cases reported during the first four days of this week 
being only 279 against 456 last week. Scotland during the week, after having for 
a day or two given fatal signs of the returning malady, has now again sunk down 
toa very few deaths, the number having been only 15 reported on Wednesday. 
Judging from the London registers, we are sanguine that a very decided change 
has taken piace in the state of the public health. The London mortality from cko- 
lera is considerably less than one-halfof what it was ten days ago, and in our own 
town it has decreased even in a greater ratio. It appears to have increased in 
Manchester, the daily deaths having risen to between 30 and 40 ; but it has never 
been very destructive inthat town. The aggregate of the small towns distributed 
over England and Wales swells the returns ; and the variable uncertain mode 
in which the disease apparently becomes endemic, fustening upon certain locali- 
ties with a frightful violence and sparing others, renders it very difficult to fix the 
mind upon the course of its ravages, or make us certain that it will not re-appear 
as suddenly as it has visited particular spots. Hull, Leeds, Wolverhampton, 
Bristol, Sculcoates, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Greenwich, have been the towns 
which have most suffered recently ; but the change in the weather, which is more 
cold than last week, is doubtless producing a salutary amelioration. In the city 
of London union, where last week it was so destructive, not one case occurred 
on Wednesday. In factthe south bank of the Thames has been throughout the 
chief seat of the mortality ; much more than one-half the Loudon deaths still oc- 
cur in that district. From the commencement of the epidemic 12,837 persons 
have been swept away in London alone. The most effective measures are now 


whatever other miracles it may perform. In the meantime, where is 
Lord Elgin?’ Somewhere in Upper Canada receiving Radical addresses 
and answering the same in good set phrases of ihe prettiest Eton cut! 
If matters continue much louger as they are, we shall begin to consider 
His Excellency nearly as immaterial as an Egyptian myth. 

The result of the congress of Colonial Ministers at Halifax has not 
as yet been made public; but the following extract from the Halifaz 
Nova Scotian, the Government organ there, wil! somewhat enlighten your 
readers on the subject. The panacea for our present evils and the evils, 
otherwise, in prospect, is “ reciprocity” with the United States. 

“Let them respectfully address the Home Goverument on the subject, 
uncoupled with threats of what they will do if the prayer of their petition 
is disregarded. Weknow that the Free Trade policy of the Mother Coan- 
try, by withdrawing the preference for Colonial Corn and Timber, has 
seriously affected Canadian and New Brunswick interests. They no lon- 
ger successfully compete with the Foreigner in the Englisb market. We 
cannot, as Colonies, treat with the American Government for a reciprocal 
Free Trade, but we can invoke the interposition of the Home Govern- 
ment to treat for us. A confederation of the Provinces, while largely aug- 
menting our expenses, would not better our commercial, political or so- 
cial position. Wemay have all the advantages—a uniform currency, a 
uniform rate of postage and a unifurm tariff without the cost of acentral 
Government. Independence is out of the question. The cost of a single 
ship of the Line, the equipment and support of a single Regiment of Sol- 
diers, or a week’s war would test the folly of the experiment. Commercial 
Reciprocity with the United States would give us all the practical bene- 
fits of Annexation without the expense. That secured for us, we might 
reasonably anticipate, under the fostering cere and protection of the 
Paternal Government, a long and brilliant career of commercial pros- 
perity.”’ 

The Nova Scotian, you will see, says that “ independence is out of the 
question ;” and such I believe is the general opinion in this country, the 
advocates for it being chiefly persons who seek independence as leading 
to annexation, 

_ Auother fire broke out yesterday at Quebec. Several of the best houses 
in the upper town were destroyed. 

Mr. Hincks is expected out by the next steamer. It is supposed that 
he has failed in effecting a loan; and one of the city papers stated a few 
days ago that a friend here had received a letter from him in which he 
bitterly complained of the folly of his colleagues in arresting the Parlia- 
ment house rioters last August, as the disturbances following that step 
gave the death blow to Canadian credit in the London money market. 

The expected movement in favour of annexation is supported by several 
French Canadians, principally if not entirely, disciples of Mr. Papineau, 
and huge admirers of French Republicanism of the school of Proudhon 
and Louis Blanc. 

We are still in the dark with respect to the removal of the seat of Gov- 
ernment. The probability is that the ministry themselves have not made 
up their minds on the matter, There appear to be no preparations for 
removing the public offices and the Government employés. Asbould not 
be surprised if the final determination of the Government should be to 
hold the next Parliamentat Toronto, the public officers and servants, ex- 
cepting such as are more immediately connected with the busiuess of 
legislation, remaining in the meantime in Montreal. The heads of the 
several departments who are in Parliament or the Cabinet would of 
course go to Toronto, during the session. This step would be attended 
with much inconvenience ; but, then, the Canadian ministry are now 
in such a position that they have ouly “a choice of difficulties.” Lord 
Elgin was expected to be in Toronto on Thursday, the 4th, and several 
Executive Councillors were to leave this to-day to meet him there; but 
1 learn that his Lordship has put off his visit to the Western Capital of 
the Provinces, sine die. The assembling of the Ministry at Torouto,—if 
this be not one of the thousand and one lies of the day—looks as if the 
Ministerial mountain were about to bring forth a mouse of more than 
usual dimensions, Argal, our quiduancs here begin to smell a rat. 

The weather is beautiful exceedingly ; and the health of the city and 
the Province is very good. Business is dull for the season. eS 


sAusic. 


Granp Vocat anv Instrumentat Concert.—We were attracted by 
the above caption in the papers a few days since, and went over to Brook- 
lyn to attend this grand concert. In this doleful dearth of music, one 
would go any where to be refreshed by a shower of musical melody. 
We were, we acknowledge, chiefly allured by the name of a Polish pian- 
ist, from Paris; this gentleman was the giver of the concert, end was to 
make his début upon the occasion. The large room at the Brooklyn Fe- 
male Academy was very thinly attended ; the number of auditors did not 
exceed, we think, one hundred. A poor show for the hundred thousand 
inhabitants of Brooklyn. We verily believe that concerts are for the pres- 
ent out of date, or out of fashion, which is worse, for no attraction that 
the country at present affords, can draw together even a moderate num- 
ber of hearers. But we do not despair. Fashion, who now blows so 
coldly upon all such undertakings, may ina few weeks dispense the ge 


vial breath of patronage, and public entertainments of this sort will re- 
vive as if by magic. 








But to return to our concert. Justas we reached the room, M. Wo. 
loski was seating himself at the piano. At the first crash we were aston- 
ished, for such a succession of chords we never heard. We were inclined 
to think that either all the lower strings had given way, and hung loosely 
on the sounding board, or that it was a new style of music Jately sprung 
into existence, the offspring of the intrinsic discords of Germany. Up 
to the present iime we are in doubt which cause to assign, for the, at 
least, peculiar noise. 

The piece lasted about five minutes, and during that time we heard a 
succession of heavy crashes—the hands, totally independent of each 
other, banging out any notes that they happened to fall upon. We speak 
truly when we say, that during the time we have mentioned, one five 
minutes, not a dozen chords were played simultaneously in the same key. 

The piece was full of beginnings and endings, each more horrible 
than the other. We could discover in it neither form nor substance, 





taken by all the authorities to arrest the progress of the malady in its earliest 
stages ; the most extensive and effective staff of medical men is employed in 
every locality ; the worst of the London church-yards have been peremptorily 
closed; and, as soon as Parliament meets, some comprehensive sanitary measures 
will doubtless be proposed, with a view of prevenung, as much as human efforts 
can prevail, the recurrence of a calamity only second in its fatal effects to the 
oe plague in 1666. At Berlin and Paris the malady siill lingers, its ravages 

ing confined to the humbler classes of those cities —ELuropean T'imes, 22d ult. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrreat, 2d October, 1849. 


There is nothing saying or doing here worthy of notice or record. Itis 
true that mysterious hints of some coming man or coming event are oc- 
casioually atttered by newspaper writers and others; but like all Ora 
cles ancient and modern, these persons’ language may mean everything 
or nothing, and is caviare to the general. 1 suspect, however, that the 
great eveat, of which our young mendream dreams, and our old men pro- 

hesy,is the annexation movement to which I alluded in my last letter. 
The intention, I anderstand, is to fourm an Annexation party, and to have 
an annexation meeting here, shortly, as a preliminary step, whichis likely 
to be followed up in Upper Canada and the other B.N.A. Colonies, in 
which, it is confidently said, the measure is daily gaining converts, Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that here, in Montreal, annexa- 
tion is becoming a question which can no longer be trifled with. The 
head of one of our oldest and most respectable mercautile firms has 
just returned from a tour along the frontier of the United States and Upper 
Canada, and the evident prosperity of the one compared to the back ward 

state and depression of the other has made him a zealous annexationist. 
One of the members for the city, also, the head of a house doing a large 
business, advocates annexation openly where merchants most do congre 
gate. Meanwhile the Imperial Government is without a Canadiau policy, 
and the Canadian government without a policy of any kind. The conse- 
quence is that those persons who are favourable to British commerce are 
ar ge not knowing what to do or whom to trust. Most of the mem- 
ers of the existing Provincial administration may themselves be siu- 
cere in upholding the connexion with the mother country; but, as- 
suredly, it admirers of Republican institutions are to be found in Canada 
it is in the rauks of their supporters. The leopard does not change his 
spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin, even under Responsible government, 


neither melody nor harmony. It was chaos—a mixing of the elements 
resulting in utter confusion. We were fairly astounded, when after play. 
ing the last chord, for even in the last chord the hands differed entirely in 
_ regard to key, the gentleman rose, coolly bowed to the audience and re- 
tired amid considerable applause! Yes, intelligent reader, applause! We 
asked ourselves in amazement, can it be possible that in the year 1849 a 
performance so disgraceful, so contemptible, nay, so pitiable, would be 
received by an intelligent audience with applause ? Can it be possible 
that any part of our community is so utterly ignorant of music, as to al- 
low such miserable imposture to pass approvingly ? We looked around 
and saw not one dissenting gesture, not one shudder of mental anguish as 
this Polish pianist (!) was banging the keys, with, we verily believe, the 
flat of his hand! And yet, in all probability these very people would 
solemnly pass judgment upon the relative merits of a T'hallerg and a De 
Meyer, a Vieuxtemps and a Sivori. Oh! Music! well mayst thou be 
termed a heaven-born science! for by few are thy revelations under. 
stood. Thy holy and beautiful influence is all unfelt; thy chaste and ex- 
quisite thoughts, and delicate imecinings, all misunderstood; thy tender 
and passionate breathings lavished and wasted upon an unenlightened and 
unsympathising crowd. Thy true votaries are martyrs, and suffer daily 
amartyr’s death. Musical taste, forsooth! It is our grand social hum 
bug, and has no surer basis, no higher revelation, than the brass of Verdi 
or the negro’s banjo. We felt ashamed and humbled, for we knew that 
avy community of the smallest German village would haye hooted at 
such an impudent and outrageous farce. 
What could have induced Mr. Woloski to place himself in so ridiculous 
a position, we cannot understand. He does not possess a single requisite 
as a pianist; he cannot play a simple ballad nor anything else, fur we 
listened to him three times, in the hope that we might find some excuse 
for his ridiculous exhibition. This concert was inall probability given to 
introduce him asa teacher! His audience approved, and we sincerely 
trust that they may enjoy the benefits of his instructions. 








anna 


We really pitied Miss Northall, for she had to struggle agaiust the mise- 
rable accompaniment of Mr. Woloski, who besides playing nearly every 
note wrong, hurried her and cramped her efforts in every way. Still even 
under such disadvantages she sang with much taste and expression, and 
we have rarely heard her voice so rich and full. We regretted that we 


could not stay to hear her other songs, but we had suffered already more 
than we could bear. 





There was, however, one morsel of comfort in this terrible affair, which 
was not named in the programme. A young lady came forward and sang 
Meyerbeer’s “ Rabert ! Robert !’’ with so much force, taste, and expres, 
sion, and such exquisite purity of voice, that we were both surprised and 
delighted. We inquired and found that the lady was Miss Isabella Han. 
sen. This young cantatrie appeared in New York some few years since 
She then gave promise of good capabilities, but her education had been 
so grotesque, so utterly absurd that a signal failure was the consequence 
Her voice had been cultivated high up aud low down, bat of middle there 
was nothing. She had been taught fiddle passages and tricks of al! kinds 
in short she was ina fair way to sacrifice without hope her fair natura 
advantages. Itwas our unpleasant duty to speak of these things at the 
time, and we took the opportunity to give her that friendly advice which 
our interest in art and artistsever prompts us todo, Our sincere gratiti- 
cation may then be imagined at finding that our friendly interest has not 
been in vain. We lost sight of her from the time of her first appearance 
until Thursday evening, and we find in her an improvement more than we 
dared to hope for. We shall not trust ourselves with acriticism upon her 
performance, as we only heard her sing one song; but we will say that 
her singing made a thoroughly favourable impression upon us. She hasa 
voice of delicious purity, of considerable compass, and as far as we could 
judge, equal and full throughout. We hope to hear her soon ¢ gain, and 
we do not think that we shall have to reverse the judgment founded 
upon a single hearing. 





Drama. 


Astor Prace Opera House. Miss Davenrort.—This talented and 


accomplished young actress has been re-engaged at this house and has 
been playing to highly respectable audiences nightly. Her truly grace. 
ful style, and her delicate rendering of the language of her authors are 
evidently appreciated ; whilst to many these qualifications are as accept. 
able perhaps, as would be the highest display of genius. This may arise 
from the fact that the school of great acting has well nigh disappeared. 
Miss Davenport reaches the full measure of histrionic talent, now aimost 
the accredited standard of dramatic art; for the genius, the passion, the 
impulse and the overwhelming touches of real nature, which character. 
ized the acting of the Siddons, the O'Neil and the Elder Kean, live only 
in tradition, or are monopolized by one or two gifted geniuses, and that 
in a modified form. 

In watching the acting of Miss Davenport, we have regretted that she 
had not the advantage of some of these master spirits of the English 
stage as her models, so evidently bas she been subjected to an artificial 
training. We saw her on Thursday evening as Meeta, in the “ Maid of 
Mariendorpf,” a part which called for all the gushing impulses of natural, 
truthful, and impassioned acting. She is a devoted child, giving up all 
other ties to save a father in distress and danger ; and beautifully artistic 
was her interpretation of the character. Once, indeed, wher her prayers 
and entreaties have won from the Governor and Adolpha permission to 
visit her imprisoned father, she threw off the cold trammels of art, and 
exhibited a touch of Nature, sotrue, genuine, and impulsive, that it 
acted like electricity upon the house; at the close of the act the applause 
was continued until she made her appearance before the curtain. 

We believe that had this talented young girl been educated in a ditler 
ent school, and had her studies been prusecuted under the modelling of 
the great artists we have named, she would have attained a point of ex: 
cellence far beyond the one she now enjoys. She is, however, an orna- 
ment to the stage as a refined specimen of accomplished and artistic 
talent, and we strongly advise our readers, in all places that she may 
visit, to see her and judge her merits for themselves. 

Broapway Tueatre —Mr. Hudson completes this evening avery suc- 
cessful engagement of three weeks’ duration, the entertainment being for 
his benefit. He revives for the occasion the sterling drama of “ Saint 
Patrick’s Eve,’ once so popular in New York, when Power and Placide 
were the Major O' Dougherty, and the Great Frederick of the cast. To- 
night we have Mr. Hudson and Mr. Blake as the representatives of these 
parts; and it isno idle compliment to assert, that both are artists worthy 
of assuming the mantles of their gifted predecessors. 

“The Nervous Man” was admirably played on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Blake making his first appearaace this season in the part of Mr. Aspen, 
and Mr. Hudson playing the cool unblushing McShaue. Together t hey 
kept the audience in one continued roar of convulsive laughter through 
the piece. Mr, Blake's Aspen is a truly rich performance, highly co!- 
oured, we confess, but certainly in keeping with thecbaracter. The scene, 
where he is charged with insulting’Lady Leach, wasinimitably fine. He 
gave the perfect embodiment of an irritable, nervous man, baited and 
cajoled until he is driven to frenzy. Itdrew forth repeated shouts o! 
applause. Mr. Hudson is not perhaps as effective in McShane, as in some 
others of his range of characters, and simply from that peculiar quiet 
style which forms the leading feature of his acting. But he is natural 
and artistic, neat, and occasionally highly telling. In the farce of “ His 
Last Legs,” he is more at home. We prefer him decidedly to any of bis 
competitors in this characier, all the points of his acting being brought 
out with great force in the Mesmerizing Doctor. , 

‘« King O Neil” has also been revived during the week, and has passeé 
off with unequivocal marks of approbation. 

Oa Monday next Miss Charlotte Cushman makes her first appearance 
in America since her return from Europe. We need not urge the atten- 
dence of every lover of the Drama, on the occasion, to welcome the Té 
turn of this distinguished native actress, who has so nobly sustained the 
dramatic fame of her country before the most refined and critical audi- 
ences of Great Britain. Miss Cushman has also secured for herself the 
regard and interest of some of the most distinguished literary characters 
of the day—a tribute seldom awarded but to a combination of bigh mee 
tal and professionalexcellence. Mr. Gouldock, a tragedian of established 
Provincial reputation, is engaged to support Miss Cushman in her ro 
of characters. 


Nisto’s Garpen.—The new Ballet of Urielle has been the staple Ke 
vel attraction of the week; Mdlle. Bertin having recovered from her late 
indisposition. 

The comedy nights have also proved attractive with Mr. Hackett as the 
leading star. On Wednesday evening the first part of Shakspeare’s Henry 
IV. was presented, with Mr. Hackett in his favourite character of Fal- 
staff, and a cast comprising nearly the whole strength of the compaly: 
We feel that it would be invidious to criticize too severely a Shakspearial 
resresentation at this house, when it is difficult to obtaina strong cust of 
any Shakspearian play even at houses wholly devoted to the performan® 
of the legitimate drama. Indeed our immortal Bard seems t» be bes 
treated at the Bowery, thus far during the present season, for Mr. Hamb- 
lin has collected together a host of talent, that enables him to present the 
leading characters in a style entirely unexceptionable. Messrs. Wallack, 
Lester, Gilbert, Stevens, and Winans, with Mrs. Wallack and Miss We- 
myss, form a concentration of stock talent really unapproachable at the 
other houses. d 

Mr. Hackett’s Benefit and last appearance is appointed for this eve 
ing. 


Burtoy’s THEATRE.—The novelty of the week at this house non eee 
en 


a new burlesque, called “ Kingeraft in 1852,” the principal re b 
being founded cu the late establishment of monarchy in Hayti. The sd 


ject was a ticklish one to handle; aud its success, we learn, is but equivo 
cal. 

Otympic THEATRE.—The revival of Cinderella at this house has been 
eminently successful. 

Yankee Hitt.—Hiil, the well-known theatrical delineator of life dow2- 
East, died lately at Saratoga. 
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Notices of New Werks. 


Democratic Review. October.—Spread over twenty pages of this 
number is the third part of a lengthened article on “ Flogging in the Na- 
vy”; and as it treats of the substitutes for this punishment proposed for 
keeping up di ciplina in ships of war, we will give a short space to enu- 
merate, if not examine them, Before doing so, we must, however, ex- 
press our belief that the writer in questioa is prompted by very benevo- 
jent motives ic taking this cause in hand; he may also have succeeded in 
creating an impression that men before the mast are grievously oppress- 
ed, and that officers on the quarter-deck are habitually cruel and tyran- 
nical ; bat we exceedingly doubt whether his remedies will be found 
applicable to the cxse at issue. With our short limits, we cannot follow 
him closely; but must content ourselyes with his own summary of his 
plans, and a few running comments. Thus, then, the writer gives his 
propositions, advocating each at some length, but postponing what he 
calls “ the details” to a fature communication. 


P ition First.—The unqualified exclusion of all spirituous liquors from 
on Me 26 pear ebes vessels, except for medicinal purposes, The addition of the 
of cx tation of the spirit part of the navy ration tothe pay of pri- 








vates. 

One would suppose from this, that Jack, whether a tee-totaller or other- 
wise, had his grog served out to him, and gaived nothing by declining it. 
Reading further on, however, we find that in the American uavy for 
eighteen years past, he has had the option of commuting it for an increase 
of pay, and that the writer only proposes to augment this commutation 
allowance, whilst he forcibly stops the spirit ration. The manner in 
which the application of this rule to officers is slurred over will strike any 
one reading the article. Compulsory temperance would be rather a 
singular proposal, certainly, to make to the officers of the naval service, 
whilst anything more at variance with the habitual assertion of the rights 
of free American citizens than this cramming Father Mathew upon them, 
nolens volens, we cannot ourselves imagine. 


Proposition Second —The privilege of going on shore (on “liberty,” as it is 

termed by sailors) as often asis consis tent with the duty upoa which the ship is en- 

ed, guaranteed to those who have not forfeited it. or bad conduct, this privi- 

| to be withheld for a length of time proportionate to the degree of offence : for 
good condact, to be extended. 


Promoting good conduct is the means of preventing bad, but not exact- 
ly a substitu'e for a stated mode of punishing offenders. The manner in 
which this proposition is urged seems altogether based on harbour ser- 
vice. How it could affect the discipline of ships on long voyages, it is 
hard to see. 


Proposition Third.—The classification of privates into three grades, according 
to conduct, assigning to the first, or most meritorious grade, certain pecuniary ad- 
vantages, and extra privileges. The lowest grade to be that of “ prisoners at 
large,’ imposed for disgraceful acts by sentence of a general court martial, in 
cases where dismissal 1s deemed inexpedient. The third class subject to the treat- 
ment of prisoners, or convicts. 


Proposition Fourth.—A conduct rollto be kept for the purpose of recording 
delinquencies which do not call for severe punishment, by marks of demerit, 


graded according to a numerical scale. The conduct roll tu serve as a basis of 
classification. 


In his former papers, the Democratic writer has made it a very strong 
point, that there was something inconsistent with the dignity of free Amert- 
can citizens (that oft-repeated phrase) in corporeal puvishment being ad- 
ministered to them. We find, therefore, with infinite surprise, ia such 
“ details” of these proposals as the present number affords, that the third 
class in the above specified classification is to be still liable to this ‘ de- 
grading punisument.” No. 3 are to bedubbed convicts, and to be per- 
sonally chastised; but with moderation, and under certain restrictions, 
the main ditlerence between the existing system and our friend’s humani- 
tarian process being—that, under the former, degradation and punish 
ment were simultaneous, whilst under his, poor Jack must descend, step 
by step, to the grating. The admission that, under any circumstances, he 
may be brought there, takes indeed half the pith out of the Democratic's 
Views on the subject, and will bea ‘‘ great discouragement”’ to a certain 
set of over-zealuus philanthropists. Whether it be quite ingenuous to 
yield the main point of the argument in a commentary, and say nota 
word of itin the leading propositions, we leave readers to determine. At 
any rate the Democratic certainly ceases to advocate the entire abolition 
of flogging in the navy, and brings the question down to one of degree 
gad time, aud place. As for classification—there are some points in it 
deserving of attention; but taken as a whole, it would make seamen so 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” so badged and ticketed, so noted, and 
espied, aud registered, 80 reported, and put on rolls, so subject to minute 
surveillance, aud so liable still to petty spite and abuse, that we believe 
Jack would rather take his chance of a flogging, than be willingly a party 
to such a complicated arrangement Jack does not much like the school- 
master; and the terms “ able-bodied” or “land-lubber” designate sufli- 
ciently well to his comprehension the difference between a good seaman 
and a bad one. We must add, that all the minute police regulations that 
would be requisite to carry out the Democratic's suggestions savour more 
strongly of a Prussian educational system, by which men are made into 
machines useful for the purposes of their employers, than of the free and 
enlightened iudependence so often boasted by the Democratic itself, and 
specially pwanised in Proposition 8. 

Proposition Fifth.—The institution of ship courts, to be termed Courts of In- 
quest, corresponding to the regimental courts of the army, to serve as a court of 
appeal from the decision of the commander in the award ot punishment, and to 


have intermediate jurisdiction over offences punishable by the commander, and 
over offences justifiable by a court martial, 


This rather uniutelligible item in the philosophical and humane scheme 
is, when looked into, about the best of the lot. The writer, however, 
scarcely starts anything original on this subject, though he ably enforces, 
the remarks of Capt. Basil Hall, and Capt. Sir G. R. Sartorius of the 


British navy. who have gone into the subject of naval discipline. 
Proposition Sixth —Punishments a g 
primand, simple arrest, close arrest, fines, 

cashiering, death, 


Minor punisiiments inflicted b 
appeal in all cases guaranteed, 

This needs no comment, save that flogging ought to have been includ- 
ed in the list, as it is in the writer's addenda. Jack would find the ultima 
ratio (or rather the penuliima) no more acceptable, because it was sanc- 
tioned by a postscript. It is carious, moreover, how exactly this list 
tillies with the present practice of the British navy—insert flogging, and 
substitute “ forfeiture of pay” for “ fines,” and you have it complete. 

Proposition Seventh —The publication of a‘ Seaman's Register,’’ annually, 
to contain the names of the privates of the navy, who will be regarded as attached 
Permanently to the navy, and receive a leave of absence pay, if reported on fa- 
vourably by the commander, on returning from a cruize. 
This may be possible with the small Navy of the United States; but 
if the fleet increase in the proportion of other increase, the Navy list 


would figure too largely in the Congressional printing. 

PA pcre) Erghth—Atall events, repeal the “ Act for the better government 

ye ag he the United States,” approved April 23d, 1800, and institute for the 
nee ge ‘avy an American law: discard these arbitrary and irresponsible 

ae Meer are the characteristics of an age of aristocratic oppression and ty* 

whi >, ™ ie opt alaw founded upon the more enlightened spirit of these times, 

T Shai’ protect ail classes in the enjoyment of their rights. 
his b the usual flourish, and we have already noticed how utterly it 
13 at Variance with its predecessors. 


In conclusion; the writer, we presume, has seen little of blue water, 
aad has consequently done little towards effecting the object he bas in 
V.ew, since it must be practically, and not theoretically considered. He 
has failed even to convince himself of the safety and propriety of abolish- 
Ng corporeal puuishment at sea. We have only one further remark to 





d for offences to be—admonition, re- 
teduction, imprisonment, dismissal, 


y the commander, or court of inquest, and right of 


make, but we believe it to be the most important—The verdict of the 
Court Martial at Plymouth, that, three weeks since, dismissed the Com- 
mander of H. M.S. Childers from the service, on charges of cruelty and 
oppression being proved against him, did more to secure the seamen of 
the British Navy against the unjust exerciso of a necessarily irresponsible 
power, than all the long-winded articles or speeches that ever were writ- 
ten or made upon the subject. 


Tue Norta American Review. Boston. Little §& Brown. The Oc- 
tober number is before us; and if its name and repute did not ensure a 
peep into its pages, the very form and style would beget attention. It 
is luxuriously printed, with no flavour of the cheap system. We have 
looked over, with much interest and some profit, a sensible article on 
French notions of Democracy, in which, however, the writer shows him- 
self better versed in the politics of France, than in her literature, when 
he classes Béranger with Scribe and Paul de Kock, and “ such humour- 
ists.” Novels and novelists in general, acd Charles Dickens in particu- 
lar, are very ably treated, the latter coming in for a very full tribute of 
laudation. We find in this coatribution one little slip of the pen, which 
is so ludicrously and manifestly absurd that it does not detract in the 
least from the general tone of the article—we only wonder how it got 
there. After stating what is perfectly trae, that Dickens, unable to gen- 
eralize, caricatured individual Americans, the writer consoles himself 
with the notion that he has treated his countrymen even worse—“ for 
certainly,”’ says he, “if there be any character in which Dickens has 
seized on a national trait, that character is Pecksniff, and that national 
trait is English.” The libel has the merit of originality at least—Jobn 
Bull is a fanny fellow, and not devoid of foibles; but the Pecksniff garb 
is scarcely habitual with him, the North American Reviewer to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Sir Charles Lyell, for his “Second Journey” to the U. S., and Herbert 
for his translations from Aschylus, are separately criticised and com- 
mended, whilst Mr. Lanman’s ‘‘Summer in the Wilderness” is scored 
pretty deep by a critical rod. There are several grave articles, of which 
it would be presumption to speak, from a mere dip intothem. As a 
whole, the North American tully deserves the high estimation in which 
it is held. 


Tue Art-Journat, for September. G. Virtue. Always received with 
a welcome. The Vernon Gallery again furnishes an excellent engrav- 
ing, the subject of which is one of Creswick’s charming English rural 
scenes ; it is known as ‘‘ The Way to Church,” and a sweetly pretty 
way itis, Sculpture, and the modern adaptations of Art to every day 
use complete the illustrations, to which is appended more artistic gossip 
than we can find room to mention. 


Success tn Lire—Tue Mercnant. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. New 

York. Putnam. 1849. This is the first of a series of books designed 
for young persons, and intended to stimulate them to the attainment of 
success in some of the various walks of life. The series will be complet- 
ed in six numbers, and to the present sample will be added the lawyer, 
mechanic, artist, physician, and farmer. Probably some of these may 
give more scope for novelty than we find iu number one; Girard, Astor, 
Morris, Hancock, and the rest requiring veiy able treatment at the hands 
ofan author to give their biographies any freshness or interest. The 
book, as we have said, appears designed in its general character for the 
instruction and entertainment of young persons; but it contains a good 
deal of poetry and philosophy far above their comprehension, and assumes 
an acqnaintance with books and men such as is evidently possessed by 
Mrs. Tuthill herself, but is not to be expected in those to whom she 
would play the mistress. Ifneatness in typography and getting up could 
ensure a ready sale, this duodecimo would certainly command it. Many 
volumes of much greater pretence are illustrated by woodcuts very infe 
rior in merit to those here offered to notice. 
steamer, is very spirited. 
By C. M. Sedgwick. New York. Putnam. 1849. It is 
a very good sign of the times, so far as literature is concerned, that anew 
edition of Miss Sedgwick’s works is commenced with the volume here 
brought to notice. Though long since recognised as a standard writer, 
her works had almost gone out of print; for it is one thing to acknow- 
ledge merit, and quite another to enjoy it—one thing to claim for Miss 
Sedgwick a high place in American literature, aud quite another to pur- 
cbase and read her writings. As itis, however, the business of publish. 
ers to proportion supply to demand in the matter of new editions, it may 
fairly be presumed that the public taste is returning home atter its some- 
what eccentric wanderings. At this the authoress very modestly hints 
in her new and brief preface, paying, at the same time, a just tribute to 
foreign excellence, and denouncing in a few forcible lines much of the 
trash lately too much in vogue. 


The frontispiece, an ocean- 


CLARENCE. 


Since the “New England State,” my first unassuming production, appeared, 
many gifted native writers have enriched our romantic literature. A new mine 
has been opened in the North. Fredericka Bremer has electritied us with a se- 
ries of works that have the richness and raciness of European literature, and the 
purity and healthtulness of our own, Other Northern lights have shone upon us. 
Almost every weekly steamer brings us from England a new novel, writien b 
some man or woman of genius; and France sends out by scores romances, to sti- 
mulate anew the sord.d and sated appetite. 

I certainly do not expect that my home and artless products can compete with 
these rich and foreign fabrics, If they have no intrinsic and independent merit, 
they certainly are not worth republication; but if they have, it is an inci- 
dent in their favour, that they relate to our own history and condition, while the 
English novels illustrate a very different style of civilization from ours; and the 
French romances portray that which we trust ours will never reach. Of the first 
we may say, “it rises and rises ,’’ of the last, ‘it rots and rots,’ 


A little yearning after legitimate fame, is also happily exhibited in the 
few following words. 


I should not be true, if I did not avow my wish to make acquaintance and 
friendship with the generation that has grown up since my novels were published 
—with the young, ardent, and generous, the great class of novel readers, in whose 
memory I may live for a little while, after my contemporaries and myself shall have 
passed away. 


There is only need to add that “ Clarence,” complete in one thick duo- 
decimo, (or small octavo—we scarce know which to callit) is published 
in aform and style worthy of a standard literature. A portrait of the 
authoress serves as the frontispiece, and has the air of a good likeness, 
whilst the vignette and engraved title-page give the whole asomewhat 
new and jaunty look. 





Lenpvon Booxs.—An English version of a new work by the learned author 
of “Cosmos,” is announced under the following title. “ Aspects of Na- 
ture, in different lands and indifferent climates. By Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, and at 
his express desire, by Mrs. Sabine.”—Mrs. Trollope announces “ The 
Old World and the New,” a novel; whether the authoress intends the 
title to be read ‘literally, or metaphorically, we know not.—R. Montgo 
mery Martin, a very competent person, advertises the first number of a 
new work on the British Colonies, intended to comprise their past histo- 
ry, and their present resources, and to be illustrated with maps and por- 
traits of “the most celebrated promoters and defenders of oar Colonial 
Empire.” Whether Lord Elgin will figure on the list is not mentioned ; 
but for official details the author acknowledges that he is indebted to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; Mr. Martin is an exceedingly able 
man, but we could have wished him a better coadjutor.—“ The Emigrant 
Cbarchman in Canada,” is the title of another work recently published 
10 London, the name of which may probably attract many of our readers. 





It is “ edited” by the Rev. H. Christmas, that same term “editing” be- 








ing one of very vague character, and applied in all sorts of ways to lite- 
rary purposes. The London Spectator thus notices the book, making 
sundry extracts, which we omit, with the exception of one. that is clever- 
ly written in spite of its somewhat bombastic style. 


“ The author of these volumes appears to be a man of family and good 
education, who so far partook of the charact-r of an adventurer as to 
look to luck and the influence of his friends for some public appointment, 
instead of betaking himself to a regular profession. Having been disap- 
pointed in his hopes oltener than once, he at length adopted the wise reso- 
lation of relying upon his own exertions. Accordingly, he realized what 
he could ofhis patrimony, aud departed for Canada, with letters of intro- 
duction. Ose of his objects, as incidentally appears, was to specalate in 
land with the view of turming a landed property. In furtherance of his 
purpose, he at one time or another traversed the entire length of Canada, 
at least from Montreal to Lake Haron, with frequent deviations from the 
main line. The narrative portion of his book consists of a general de- 
scription of his route, with a full account of particular towns or districts 
where a new comer could advantegeonusly settle. And we think he treats 
this important matter as well as any writer we have met with; ashe al- 
lows for difference of habits, objects, and capital among emigrants, and 
for the necessary changes their change of country will iuduce. Various 
other matters of a pious or practical kind occupy his attention. He is 
minute oa the subject of churches, the clergy, charchmen, aud means of 
education; ‘frequent and full’ on hotels, boarding-houses, and their 
charges; he indicates the state of manners of particular districts, Canada 
being very various in these respects. A place, for example, settled by 
haif-pay officers and gentlemen of moderate means, forms a very different 
neighbourhood from that where English labourers or [rish peasants are 
the majority of settlers. With these useful and interesting matters of 
fact the author mixes a variety of remarks on Canadian politics and reli: 
gion,in the spirit of the Toryism which used to obtain in the peered days 
of Theodore Hook, ard which seems nearly as rampant and violent in 
Canada now, if it is less witty. 

“The occasional allusions and reminiscences of the author appear to 
point to Seotland as his birth-place ; the essential oil is more Milesian, ee 
pecially in religious matters. From his antecedents and the nature of his 
specalations in Canada, he does not seem to be a clergyman; yet much 
of his langaage is of the clerical tone. He is opposed to Rome; he is op- 
posed to Oxford ; but he is as “ high” in his optaions, if notin his The- 
ology, as any Romanist or Tractarian. He may not hold the doctrines of 
Dissent “damnable,” but he evidently thinks the mass of individual Dis- 
senters in a bad way. The Church with him is the ark of safety for the 
State, society, and the individual, Bat his notions seem rather to belon 
to conventional partisansbip than to emanate from a deep seated sense 0 
religion. Certainly the main announcement of universal good-will” is 
wanting to him in the case of “ Liberals’ and Dissenters. 

“ These traits detract somewhat from the practical value of the book, 
because they argue onesidedness with a tendency to exaggerat:on; bat 
they are so obvious that the reader can easily allow for them. In a lit- 
erary sense, they give character to the writing, except when the disqui- 
sition is pushed into tediousness. The style of the writer is that of the 
gentleman, albeit of a vehement gentleman ; his matter is real, his man- 
ner plain, frank, and unaffected, always excepting kis diatribes. : 

“Tt has often been{observed that a pursuit in a traveller is a great thing 
to give interest to his travels. The Churchman in Cunada has three sub- 
jects. 1. The condition and prospects of the Church, of the charches, of 
the clergy, and of particular congrezations. 2. The capabilities ot vari- 
ous districts, the opportunities they offer, the cost at which they may be 
settled and the best mode of proceeding for settlers of different classes. 
3. The habits and customs of the people, from the style of suciety in a 
particular place, to sleighing and wild sports ; about which last oar author 
has picked up some strange stories. 

* * ™” > * 


“ At Niagara this traveller does not succeed better than any who have 
gone before him in conveying an idea of the Falls ; bat heis more tho- 
rough ia his explanation and his account of all that is to be seen. Ameri- 
can enterprise has now started a steamer that takes you to the bottom of 
the cataract itself. 


‘The pretty ‘ Maid of the Mist’ steamer takes the adventurous Gpeerenedins 
the said gurge from about a mile or more down to as near the foot of the 
fails as may safely consist with not being sucked within the perilous influence of 
the cataract, and drawn underneath it to overwhelming destruction, 

“Tt was a bold and unique idea the starting this vessel. and certainly one of the 
greatest triumphs ever achieved by steam, Since besides the danger of suction 
above, there is the continually recurring peril of being drawn beyond the point of 
safety into the tremendous rapids below ; when, should she even live through 
them, she must be almost inevitably carried into the Maélstrom-like whirlpool four 
miles down, and drawn into its hideous and unexplored abysses with all her luck- 
less freight. It is scarcely necessary to say that the utmost precautions are taken 
to prevent the possibility of such a catastrophe ; the principal security consistin, 
in two separate engines, so that if any accident happen to ene, she would sti 
have power with the remaining one te stemthe current. Sheis yl a 
with heavy anchors and cables, though I very much doubt their power of holding 
her, should accident disable her machinery near the lower end of her voyage. 
As it is, however, every thing looks so well and is so well managed, that 1 cannot 
say that when, on an afteroccasion, I took a trip in her, I felt the least uneasiness, 
Indeed, a young couple were married onboard of her not long since. She cer- 
tainly affords the opportunity of exhibiting the scenery of a passage that no mor- 
tal a few years ago could have ever dreamed of making, unless endued with the 
wings of the eagle; and as she is partly covered in on deck, and sheltered with 
high side screens, one may ensconce one’s self under the lee of these, when 
close to the foot of the falls and in the thick of the spray, without any but a very 
trivial aspersion. Here then is a situation as unique as any that could be presen- 
tedon the habitable globe; floating upon the hissing, bub 4 3 eddying current, 
amidst the loud thunders of this liquid amphitheatre. where the least over nigh 4 
proach to its ever-shifting and yet still stationary watery walls would insure a su 
den and terrible dismissal tothe eternal world; yet here man rides triumphantly 
and rests calmly. Were the strong leviathan, ‘ made without fear,’ to dare to play 
in that spot, his mighty ribs would be crushed to stoms ina moment, were he once 
overpowered and sucked beneath the cataract, Yet here the frail atom man, b 
means of a little watery vapourconfined and directed at his pleasure, moves wi 
secure composure amidst a scene where the thunder of the very element which 
he eontrols pours magnificent terror all around, and jars the firm foundation of the 
rock-bound abysses where it roars.” 

“ The Churchman visited Nova Scotia, and probably New Bronswick ; 
of both which colonies he gives an account, bat much less attractive 
than his picture of Canada West, late Upper Canada. He has also made 
a journey through the United States, from Boston to the Lakes, which is 
not the least interesting part ofbis book. His religious views and his 
introductions gave him fresher objects than tourists in general have, and 
brought him in connexion with a better class of society, 

* . * ” * 


“The general pictares of American society in the older parts confirm the 
opinion we have sometimes hinted at, that aristocracy of taste, feeling, 
and probably of fashion, is forming ia America; though as yet it has not 
much prospect of acquiring power, save by the direct and not very ele- 
vated influence of money. 

* * . ” 

“ These extracts might be extended toa variety of subjects quite dis- 
tinct from such as we have already taken; and two great questions we must 
leave together untouched,—the present government of Canada, and the 
political feelings of the Canadians. The prospects the country offers to 
emigrants, the various classes at home who may be benefited by emigra- 
tion, and the best modes of proceeding, (all which topics are discussed 
separately and at length,) must also be passed by. Some results, how- 
ever, we may shortly note. No one who can make both ends fairly meet 
at home should emigrate with the view of bettering his condition ; if hes 
has a vocation to enterprise and adventure, that is another affair. The 
persons who seem most likely to succeed, and to raise themselves greatly 
above their present condition, are artisans and men accustomed to labour. 
Capitalists of all kinds will do well; not only living in comfort, but find- 
ing opportunities of making money and providing fer their families, At 
the same time, success seems to require more wariness. pushing, and 
bargaining, than are the custom in this country, or perhaps would be 
considered altogether respectable in a person making claims to the char- 
acter of a gentleman here. The first thing sucha person should cousider 
when thinking of emigration is, whether he can bring his mind to discard 
all retarding delicacy and sensitiveness.” 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


Binmincuam, Thursday, Sept. 13. 

The first general meeting of the members of this association was held 
last night in the Town hall. The weather was extremely inclement; the 
rain fell in torrents, and, as a matter of consequence, had there been no 
other cause, the attendance was limited. In the orchestra gallery. where 
the members of the council and other savans were situated, there were 
many notadles of distinction, but in the body and galleries appropriated 
to general company there wasa sad desertion of benches. The ladies 
of Birmingham bad too vivid a recollection of Mario and Sontag in the 
same edifice to enjoy the profundities of Lord Northampton and Dr. 
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Robinson. At the most, including strangers and the members of the 
association, there was never during the evening more than 1,000 persons 
im the hall. Amongst them we noticed the Bishop of Oxford, the Earl 
of Harrowby, Lord Wrottesley, and other distinguished patrons of 
science. The Marquis of Northampton, in a short address, gracefully 
retired from the presidency of the association. 

The Rev. Professor Robinson baving assumed the chair amidst the 
cheers of the assembly, proceeded to observe that the office which had 
been committed to him had hitherto been held by men illustrious in the 
senate or the field, or by the heads of those bodies which were 
the centres of science—by the leading stars of those great institutions 
which for ages had been the guides of the nation i its career of intel- 
jectual improvement, and he could not, therefore, occupy the position in 
which he wag piaced without some feelings of embarrassment. But the 
association was not like the forbidden ground of romance, which heroes 
only trod; it was not an instrament for collecting into a focus ouly the 
light of the stars of the intellectual sky ; it was rather a means of unit- 
s and combining the force of a multitude of individuals, weak in them- 
selves, into a power most gigantic; and as one of that humble but not 
useless class he trusted y might be permitted to consider himself on 
that occasion. The great objects of science could only be achieved by 
associetion; and it might be thet the great experimeat which they had 
tried should now receive some modification, in order to enable it to do 
for institutions what it bas bitherto.so successfully effected for persons. 
Physical science was of comparatively recent origin; but physical knowl- 
edge was of very ancient date, as was evidenced by the history of the 
Eastern and Assyrian magi, and, indeed, by the sepulchres of Etruria, 
Beypt and Nineveh, at the present day. Among the architects of the 
middle ages, though they had the elements of beauty, there are no vivi- 
fying principles to combine them into a living body. Association was 
wanting. The Greeks possessed intellectual power and sagacity unequal- 
led, perhaps, by any other race; but by that spirit of discord which seem- 
ed inherent in their nature they were split into jarring sects aud hostile 
factions. Still less was association pecalile with the priestly castes of old 
or with the conventual clergy, or with the masonic societies of later times. 
They could not associate with the world, and, therefore, their knowledge 
never rose into general principles; and by that Nemesis—that Divine 
retribution which never failed to attend the abuse of God's precious gifts, 
the knowledge which they wished to hoard for private purposes of power 
had reacted on its possessors; astronomy became astrology; chymistry 


became alchemy ; and natural philosophy became magic. But at last, to | 


borrow an illustration from geology, the reign of creeping things and 
monsters had given place to that ot higher beings; the dominion of Aris- 
totle had faded away before the age of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and 
Bacon. The philosophers of Europe had become worthy of tie name— 
lovers of wisdom, not lovers of power; and each vied with the others how 
they could most extensively make known the results of their various in- 
Vestigauions. 

The speaker next proceeded to notice the importance of the publication 
of philosophical transactions by the learned societies both iu reference to 
the experimenters themselves, and the world at large; bat while he ren- 
dered to those bodies their meed of praise, which they 80 well deserved, 
he could not but observe that those societies had been established to sa- 
tisfy wants which had in a great degree passed away; and unless they, 
with a change of circumstances, suffered also a change of functions and 
arrangement, instead of advancing science, they would retard it. At 
the beginning of the last century one room in a tavern in Londen, was 
able to hold all the lovers of scieuce whicli the metropolis then contained, 
but now they were increased in namber a thousand fold. The great 
philoso, hic societies were rather disposed to restrict their numbers to 
persoas of approved renown and powers, and thus to establish an aristo 
cracy of science. But science least of anything could admi: the existence 
of au aristocracy. All efforts should tend to make all provincial societies 
auxiliaries to the advancement of science, and to concentrate them into 
one mighty-unit. The learned president next referred to the origin and 
prospects of the Royal Society, and ably showed that it was not by the 
absorption of all societies into one large one that success could be at- 
tained in the prosecution of science, but by each being independent and 
self-governed whilst all were held together by a brotherhood and com- 
munity of purpose. The Britis Association ought to identify itself with 
all scientific societies, as far as possible, and every member of a philo- 
sophical society, publishing transactions, was admitted a member of that 
body of right; and their legislative authority was composed from the 
members of those societies who had contributed papers to its transactions. 
But, while it was closely identified with them all, it would be a mistake 
tu suppose that it was therefore unnecessary, for it included ina its ranks, 
besides those members which the other societies contained, multitudes 
of others—persons as yet unknown to fame—who modestly shrank from 
aspiring to the distinction wkich membership of those great societies de- 
servedly conferred; and also thuse multitudes of persons who, without 
knowing scienc®, yet felt the excellence of its pursuit, and reverenced its 
purposes, and whose encouragement and sanction often tended to sustain 
and cheer them in their laborious researches. But they had gone astep 
further; they had admitted ladies as their associates, no doubt to the sur- 
prise, and perhaps to the derision, of those who thought women fit for 
nothing but household cares or showy accomplishments. In that they 
had done well; for, without speaking of Mrs, Somerville, or Mrs. Mar- 
shall, or others he could bave named, had they not been present, he had 
himself known many ladies who, on subjects such as they were then con- 
sidering, would put many an F.R.S to shame, yet who were unequalled 
ae graces of their sex and perfect in all the requirements of domestic 

@. 

The speaker, after alluding to the peculiarity of the manufactures of the 
midland districts and the motives to industrial enterprise furnished by the 
readily accessible mineral wealth of the locality, noticed the mutual ad- 
vantages derived from the visit of the association, both to the practical 
men aud the more theoretical philosophers, and theu referred to some of 
the works which the association had accomplished since its establishment 
18 years ago. They had published a catalogue of 8,400 stars, of which- 
work few perhaps could form an adequate conception, involving, as the 
determining of each star did, upwards of 400 figures, and above 50 arith- 
metical operations. This great work had been effected at a cost of 2,000/. 
and with the assistance of such men as Herschel, Bailey, and others, 
whose assistance was above all price. The President then brought be- 
fore the notice of the association a work which had been some time in 
contemplation, namely, the formation of a collection of the constants 
which belong to every branch of science, and observed that he hoped the 
suggestivun now having been again thrown out would be acted upon. The 
investigations of Mr. Scott Russell, conducted for the association, on the 
nature and mution of waves, had been not only extremely valuable, but 
had led to still more important observations on the form and resistance of 
ships, which in the present unscientific state of our navy could not but 
be most interesting, the loss of our ships averaging three daily And 
then, there were the pwleontological researches of Agassiz and Owen. 
Daring the 18 years the association had been in existence it had expended 
about 15,000/., and it should be borne in mind that the members of the 
association had always rendered their own services gratuitously. 

After warmly eulogizing the reports of Professor Airey on astronomy, 
Professor Forbes on metallurgy, Lieutenant Sabine on terre. trial magnet- 
ism, the Dean of Ely on various branches of analysis, and of Owen and 
others on natural history, the learned President expressed his satisfaction 
with the prosperity of the association, and stated that its objects were of 
a threefold character :—to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
sctence in this country and with foreign philosophers; to obtain more 
general attention to the objects of science; and to give a stronger im- 
pulse and more systematic direction to its pursuit, and to remove ay dis- 
advantages of a public nature which mignt impede its progress, in each 
of which efforts they had been very successful. He rejoiced to see among 
them, even at that early stage of the meeting, so many distinguished men 

weeny He could only name one, the Chevalier Bunsen, and he (the 

resident) named him, not that he needed any eulogy, but as an evidence 
to them ali that the highest proficiency in scientific attainment, the great- 
est progress in the most difficult fields of research, was perfectly compat- 
ible with business habits and the faithful performance of high and hon- 
ourable duties. The true man of science valued science as his most pre- 
cious possession. He did not require to be bribed to follow it by titles 
or ribands; he valued these gauds at their worth. Uatil lately a Hers- 
chel or a Brewster had been rated on a level with a third-rate soldier, or 
the annual magistrate of a city that might have had the honour of a Royal 
visit. The industrious classes used to scoff at the idea of obtaining infor- 
mativn from a mere theorist, but now that the manufacture of iron bad 
been increased sixfold since the inventioa of the puddling farnaces and 
the hot blast who could doabt the utility of science? The agricultural 

tod .ce of our island might be doubled if any science were brought more 
ully into bearing upon its culture. What statesman now would ask the 
question “ Wuat is the ase of science?” even were he so unhappy as to 
thiuk it. The application of practical science to an extent never before 
contemplated bad found its way into university instruction; for in the 
Dabliu Uuiversity last year the science of chymistry, heat, electricity, 
and maguetism, were made essential parts of an undergraduate’s course. 
Bat kuowledgewas not wisdom. To know was not the sole, nor even 





the highest office, of the intellect. That which most conduced to man’s 
well being was to love and follow that which was proved; to trace 
through all its forms wherever they might find them the first great cause 
of all. If science was cultivated in reference to that end it was the no- 
blest of man’s possessions, the most glorious of his attainments. Bat if it 
was made subservient to vice; if it was permitted to overshadow in their 
minds that still higher sense—the sense ofduty and virtue; if it failed to 
lead them to consciousness of an almighty and all-beneficent Being, they 
might believe him, that it would lower instead of exalting them in the 
scale of existence. Science, when rightly understood, was of all the best 
auxiliary of religion. The learned President observed that he knew there 
were many who thought otherwise, who believed that the pursuit of 
such studies was in itself something dangerous, [t was so thought in 
times past, when it was supposed that astronomy was inconsistent with 
Christian faith; it was so now, when many imagined that geclogy was at 
variance with the written word of God. It was so with some who were 
disposed to see in the recent discoveries of natural history a disposition to 
set aside the agency of the Creator, and to substitute for it the evolution 
of some mechanical power. All these objections had been frequently an- 
swered, and, had they not, he thought it would be sufficient merely to 
point out to them a few of those who had been as equally distinguished 
tor their success in those pursuits and for their devotion to them as they 
had been for their genuine piety and virtue. So far from science being 
hostile to religion it was its aid. They could not believe in God unless 
they knew of His existence. They could not love Him unless they knew 
that He wasGod. By His works it was—by the evidences He had set 
before them of His power, wisdom, and goodness, that the mind was led 
to Him. When persons who pursued scieutific inquiries became irre- 
ligious, it was on account of their knowledge being imperfect, or else that 
their knowledge was clouded by their passions. In conclusion, the 
speaker observed that he trusted they should all long remember the visit 
of the association to Birmingham, and that it would not only urge them 
all to an increase and extension of their knowledge, but would also lead 
them to that which he had been pointing out—the best and most glori- 
ous of its uses. An enthusiastic burst of applause followed the learned 
Professor's address. We regret that owing to its extreme length, we are 
unable to give more than a sketch. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp afterwards addressed the meeting, the proceed- 
ings of which did not terminate until a late hour. 

This morning the various sections met at the Free Grammar School, 
the Philosophical [astitution, and the Queen’s Hospital They were pre- 
sided over by Mr. Hopkins, F.R.S., Sir W. Harris, the Dean of Ely, Pro- 
fessor Stevelly, Mr. Wills, Dr. Piercey, Professor Apjohn, Professor Phil- 
lips, Sir C. Lyell, Sir R. A. Marchissoa, Sir D. Brewster, Lord Wrottes- 
ley, Sir H. F. De la Beche, the Dean of Westminster, and others distin- 
guished in the walks of science. It is impossible to give a honest report 
dca various sectional meetings; a list, as published this morning, must 
suffice :— 

Section A.—Maruematicat anp Puysicat Science.—Mr. Ronaids’ 
general report of proceedings at and ia relativn to the Kew Observatory 
during the last year. Mr. Birt.—Report on the discussion of the electri- 
cal observations at the Kew Observatory. Mr. Grover.—Oa the orbit of 
the magnetic pole, and on the evidences of a direct attraction of the nee- 
die by the two isodynamic poles. Professor Chevallier. —-Oa a rainbow 
seen after actual sunset. Mr. Twining.—On teaching perspective by 
models. Rev. Professor Powe!l-—On luminous meteors. 

Section B.—Caymistry, &c.—Mr. Scoffern.—Oa the combined use of 
the basic acetates of lead and sul phurous acid in the colonial manufacture 
and the refining of sugar. Dr. Wiison.—QOa the presence of fluorine in 
the waters of the Frith of Clyde, Frith of Furth, and the German Ocean. 
Mr. Rinman.—Oa phosphoras, as producing cold-short iron. Mr. Ward. 
—On the comparative cost of working various voltaic arrangements. 

Section C.—Ggotocy anp Puysicat Geocrapay.—Mr. J. B. Jukes. 
—On the general relations of the new red sandstoae, the coal-measures, 
and the Silurian rocks of the South Stattordshire coal-field. Mr. S. H. 
Black well.—Oa the igneous rocks of the South Staffordshire coal-field. 
Mr. 8. H. Blackwell.—Ona the faults traversing the South Staffordshire 
coal-field. Mr. Isaac Lea.—On the discovery of reptilian footprints in 
the old red sandstone near Pottsville, Philadelphia. 

Section D.—Naturat History, incLuping PaysioLocy.—-Professor 
Daubeny.—Report on the action of carbonic acid on plants allied to the 
fossil remains found in the coal formation. 

Section F.—Srtatistics.—James Haywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.—To 
read a paper of Mr. Paton’s on the sanitary condition of Darwen; G. R. 
Porter, Esq., F.R.S.—On the agricultural statistics of Ireland; and Pro- 
fessor Hancock—Oa the use to be made of the Ordnance survey to sta- 
tistics in the registration of judgments and deeds in Ireland. 

Section G.—Mecuanics.—Mr, Roberts—On a method of supplying 
the boilers of steam engines with water; Mr. Wishaw—Oa a chain pipe 
for subaqueous telegraphs; Mr. Roberts. —Oa an eccentric gauge for wire, 
sheet metal, &c., also, on means for winding clockwork by the agency of 
the tide; Mr. Smith—On the superiority of macadamized roads for the 
streets of large towns; and Mr. Heaton—On the causes and means of pre- 
vention of the oscillation of the wheels of locomotive engines. 

Amongst the company who arrived to-day are the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, Vis ount Adair, M P., Mr. Richard Phillips, Professor Tennant, and 
Prince Canino.— Times. 

The previous day’s report announced the resignation of the Secretary, 
Gol. Sabine, the detail of some routine business, and the following sum- 
mary of the year’s proceedings, &c. 

It referred chiefly and more particularly to the observatories, and 
magnuetical and meteorological apparatus at Toronto and Kew. In con- 
nexion with this subject, the report stated, that the couucil had great 
pleasure ia announcing to the general committee that Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, on the joint application of the Marquis of Northampton and Sir 
John Herschel, had granted to Mr. Ronalds a pecuniary recompense of 
250/. per anoum for the invention of his method of constructing self-re- 
gistering magnetical and meteorological apparatus. The report proceed- 
ed to state, that this grant was made in consequence of the arrangements 
of the British: Association: and, as the apparatus had been constructed 
and its successful operation shown at the observatory of the association, 
of which Mr. Ronalds was the superintendent, the council had deemed it 
proper to make this formal announcement; but they were glad at the 
same time to take the opportunity of expressing the satisfaction with 
which they had learned that the ingenious inventions of Mr. Brookes had 
also received a pecuniary recompense from the Government. The com 
mittee also regretted that they were unable to announcs the publication 
of Profeasor Forbes’s researches in the Egean Sea, or of the Mountjoy ob- 
servations, for which purpose grants of public money had been sauction- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government at the recommendation of the British 
Association. 

Professor Plucher, of Borna, Dr. Silgestrom, of Stockholm, and Profes- 
sor H. D. Rogers, of Philadelphia, were added to the list of corresponding 
members of the association. 

The statement of accounts read by Mr. Taylor, the treasurer, showed 
that the receipts of the last year were 1,961. 2s. 9d. ; and that after pay- 
ing the current expenses there is at present a balance in the treasurer’s 
hands of Three per Cent. Consols, to the amount of 3,500/.”” 





Tue Cuotera—Form or Prayer.—The following is the special form 
of prayer composed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in all 
churches and chapels throughout Eugland and Ireland, instead of the 
prayer used during any time of common plague or sickness, on Sunday, 
the 16th ult., and to be continued during the prevalence of the cholera :— 


“O Almighty God and Father, whose power no creature is able to resist, and 
in whose hand are the issues of life and death, look down, we beseech Thee, from 
Heaven, Thy dwelling-place, upon us Thine unworthy servants, who turn to Thee 
their only refuge in this season of sickness and great mortality. We confess, O 
Lord, that we have not deserved to be free from that visitation of Thy wrath 
which has afflicted other nations of the earth. We acknowledge with shame and 
coutrition that we have shown ourselves unthankful for many special mercies 
vouchsafed to us, and have not made that return for our nativnal blessings which 
Thou mightest justly require at ourhands. We have departed from Thy com- 
mandinents; we have followed too much the things of this present world ; and in 
our proeperity we have not sufficiently honoured Thee, the Author and Giver of 
itall. If Thou wert to deat with us after our sins, or reward us according to our 
iniquities, we could not stand in ‘Thy sight, 

“But Thou hast revealed Thyself unto us as a God of mercy and forgiveness 
towards those who confess their unworthiness and turn to Thee in repentance and 
prayer. When Jsraelhad provoked Thee to wrath, and thousands fell by the de- 
stroying pestilence, Thou didet stay the sword of the weg Rane when the 
purpose of Thy judgment was fulfilled. When the men of Nineveh repented 
of their iniquity Thou didst lay aside the fierceness of Thine anger, and sparedst 
the guilty city, when Thou sawest that they turned from their evil way. 

“And now, O Lord, we entreat Thee after Thy rich mercy to grant unto us 
Thine afflicted servants the like spirit of repentance, that Thou mayest withdraw 
Thy chastisements from our land, and stay the plague and grievous sickness which 
is abroad, making many desolate. May the judgements which Thou bast sent work 
in us a more lively faith, a more entire obedience, a more earnest endeavour to 
conform to Thy willand toadvance Thy glory, Make us duly sensible of Thy 


aeanee in maintaining the domestic tranquillity of our land, in preserving us 
rom intestine commotions, and in granting a plentiful return to the labours of our 





husbandmen. Teach us to show our thankfulness for these mercies by an increas- 





ing desire te relieve distress, to remove all occasions of discontent and murmur- 
ings, and to promote goodwill and concord amongst ourselves. And may the fre- 
quent instances of mortality which we have beheld remind us all of the nearness 
of death, and dispose us so to number our days that we may apply our hearts un- 
to wisdom ; that, whether living or dying, we may be found faithful disciples of 
Him who has taken away the sting of death and opened the gate of everlasting 
life to all believers. 


“Hear us, O Lord, for thy goodness is great: and according to the multitude 
<7 mercies receive these our petitions, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Russian OnpDERs or THE Day.—Whatever mystification there may be 
at times in Russian policy, the official communications recently made pub- 
lic have been plain-spoken affairs. From the many before us, here are 
two samples. The first is from the Czar to the Army. 


“ My Children! God has youchsafed to bless your zeal, your manl 
bravery and your untiring perseverance amidst the greatest difficulties. 
My children, you did your duty; and, lo! the insurrection is quelled. 
Wherever the enemy dared to oppose you, you overcame them, and fol- 
lowing at the heels of the fugitives you brought about an event of rare 
occurrence, viz. the enemy’s whole army surrendered to you, and sub- 
mitted unconditionally to our will. Within two months we have either 
captured or taken by surrender 150 standards and 400 pieces of artillery, 
while above 80,000 insurgents have laid down their arms. Honour and 
glory to you! Honour and glory to your victorious leader! You have 
again, as you alway do, proved yourselves worthy of the name of the 
victorious army of all the Rassias. My thanks to all and eachof you. I 
am satisfied with you! I am proud of you! 

“ Warsaw, August 22. 





“‘ Niconaus.” 

The second is from Count Nesselrode to the Russian Ministers at Paris, 
London, and elsewhere, and announces the withdrawal of the Emperor’s 
troopsfrom Hungary. 

Warsaw, 19-3lst August, 1849. 

The bulletins I have hitherto transmitted have made you acquainted 
with the military operations in Hungary. 

Oa one side, driven successively behind the Theiss ; on the other, beat- 
en and dispersed, in consequence of the defeats they sustained at the 
hands of General Liiders, who struck blow after blow in Transylvania, 
the insurgent forces were reduced to such a condition as to render 
a catastrophes imminent. Uader these circumstances the revolutionary 
Government dissolved itself. Georgey, invested with dictatorial power, 
surrendered at discretion and without any conditions whatever. His 
troops, who formed the nucleus of the insurrection, and who amounted to 
30.000 infantry, 5,000 wavalry, and 144 cannon, laid down their arms to 
General Count Rudige:, whom the Marshal Prince of Warsaw bad been 
judicious enough to send to Grosswardein. A great number of the ene- 
wny’s detachments followed the same example. The fortress of Arad was 
occupied by the Imperial troops. The remaining corps of insurgents in 
Transylvania (12 battalions of infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry, and 
74 cannon ), bas jast sabmitted to General Liders. The principal Polish 
chiefs have fled. We may, therefore, regard the war as brought to a 
close. Auy partial resistance that may be offered cannot have the effect 
of retarding its final issue. 

Divine Providence has blessed our efforts. The Emperor's army, glo- 
riously led on by the illustrious chief who has so olten guided them in 
the path of victory, have completely justified their ancient renown. That 
army has completely fulfilled the wishes of our august master. The Aus- 
trian troops, on their side, under the command of General Haynau, sup- 
ported by our divisions, have obtained brilliant success, and have power- 
fully contributed to the result that we have in common obtained. My 
circular of the 27th of April last has informed you of the motives which 
bad induced His Majesty the Emperor to take part in this war, of the 
views he had entertained, and the object he had proposed to himself. 
The dangers which threatened the security of our frontiers have been 
removed, Hungary has retuned to the rule of her legitimate Sovereign. 
The integrity of the Austrian territory, as guaranteed by the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Vienna, is secured. Sach are the results of the co-ope- 
ration that the Emperor has afforded to His Imperial Royal and Apostolic 
Majesty. It is also the only compensation that our august master 
ever had in view when heassociated his banner with that of bis august 
ally. Our co-operation, granted in good faith, has veen accepted with 
confidence. These sentiments have tormed the basis of the relations be- 
tween the two Sovereigus. They will be equally present in the alliance 
of their empires. The task of the Emperor is performed, His troops 
have received an order to evacuate the Hangarian territory. They will 
aot delay in entering successively our frontiers. 

You are authorized to communicate this despatch to the Goverument 
where you have the honour to represent our august Sovereign. 





Improvement in Rotary Enoines.—Several private trials took place 
last week at Taplow-oa-the-Thames with arotary engine, which has been 
brought to its present working condition by Captain the Hon. W. E, Fitz- 
maurice (late 2d Life Guards) and bis brother-in-law, Mr. Hartford. The 
eagine is very simple, merely consisting of two pieces so mathematically 
arranged that the interior part works in the outer with the greatest ease, 
being free from dead points and without the slightest vibration, however 
great the velocity. It has no springs or packing, and the parts meet each 
o\her so barmoniously as only to give a humming noise like a spinning 
top, and itis not in the least liable to get out of order, the wear being per 
fectly uniform throughuut. The entire motion being a rolling instead of 
a cutting one, the engine will last long without repair, as the surfaces be- 
come case-hardened in a very short space of time. The trials took place 
in the presence of several scientific gentlemen and engineers of eminence 
in their profession, in a frigate’s pinaace, the engine being constructed 
for the Government. The boat is of 10 tons burden, carrying a load of 
tive and a half tons, and drawing four feet of water. She is 32 feet long 
and 8 feet breadth of beam, made for carrying men and carronades, but 
not in any way calculated for speed and yet the engine of 10 horse power, 
occupying a space of 21 inches by 7 inches, drove a screw-propeller of 
3 feet in diameter and 4 feet pitch with such velocity as to make 200 revo- 
lutions in a minute, the motion being given on the direct &ction pee. 
Although the boat was nut at all calculated for speed, she was prope led 
against the stream a distance of 2 miles in 20 minutes, equal, allowing 
for the strength of the current, to 8 miles an hour. The engine weighs 
considerably less than 1 cwt. to each horse-power, and requires much less 
fuel than the ordinary engines, and is so easily set in motion, graduated 
to any velocity, or stopped, that a boy of 12 years of age might, manage 
it with one hand. It was made under the superintendence of Mr. Bulman, 
jan., of Croydoz, who has given great satisfaction to his employers, and 
the best judges have pronounced a high opinien of its capabilities, after 
witnessing its performances. Captain Fitzmaurice makes no secret ot the 
invention, but shows its interior freely, as it is intended for the public se 
vice. An engine of 100-horse power on Captain Fitzmaurice’s construc- 
tion would only occupy a space of 4 feet by 2 feet.— Times, Sept. 10. 

We observe also later accounts of experiments, fally corroborating the 
above. 


Waricat’s Patent Steam Generator —On Saturday a trial was made 
of this new invention at 143, Grea' Suffulk-street, Borough, and the rooms 
was deemed highly satisfactory by all who witnessed it. The priucipte 
of the invention consists in applying to the boilers of otoam-engi™ -— 
arrangement of what are called ‘“ cellular vessels,” formed of mailea o 
cast iron, one vessel being placed underneath the boiler and vie! Yo 
fire, while the other is placed within the boiler. They are connected by 
means of bent tubes, so as to have a tree communication with each es 
bat are insulated as regards the water in the boiler. They are charg . 
with water, which, except from any slight unavoidable waste, —. 
changed, and there is a small satety valve connected with them whic Fa 
so loaded that the temperature of the insulated water contained in > 
cellular vessels may, if necessary, be raised to 400 degrees or eal a 
grees of Fabreuheit without formiug into steam. The vessels there “ 
remain perfectly charged, and the insulated water in the lower er 
taking up the principal portion of the beat of the fire rises by its ths 
or gravity through the bent tubes, and as diffused through all parts 0 x 
cellular vessel within the boiler. The excess of heat is there instaa y 

iven off to the water in the boiler, and the insulated water descends . 
increased gravity to take up afresh cherge of heat. The result of the onl 
periments made with this ingenious invention on Saturday was an ape gett 
tion at the rate of 12 8 10:bs of water to 1 Ib. of coal, the rate given »y | 
present construction of boilers being stated at 8 |b. of water to lt ¥og 
coal. Besides the saving of fuel which wuuld thus appear to be effec om 
there is also the obvious advantage that the fame hardly ge tag 3 
the boiler from tbe interventivn of the cellular vessel, and the “ye rd 
thus saved from the rapid deterioration to which itis now expos® oth is 
excessive heat which plays upon it. The privciple of the peng ee 
equally applicable to every boiling and evaporatiug non taney hey Pitrwned 
a more extensive practical experieuce it is found te ov ¢ _ non d 
which it secures will probably be most advantageously a mu paseo 
of marine engines, the space required fox the stowage of we ot ~ sl 
sels being at present so very large. Mr. J. Gooch of the Buu 
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Rail’ Mr. Wright’s patent, and the result corresponds ex- 
Railway Lae tapes sained os Reaenien, when 56 |b. of coal evaporated 
wo0 Ib. of water in the space of an hour and 12 minutes.—London paper, 


10th ult. ,' 
scurny.—Among the few literary novelties that issue from 
rms ses proms, Ore is one ow in course of publication which aaron 
to give a new insight into the history of Treland for a period of oa L : 
a century, commencing several years before the enactment of ork. a- 
tive union and coming down to our own times. The veteran Lu , on- 
curry (now ia his 75th year), the contemporary of all the gree _ 
whose genius shed a lustre upon the couatry that gave them birth, - ; 
who himself played no minor part in the troublous drama that oo a 
the dissolution of the Irish Parliament, is about to publish a “* a 
ive narrative of all the striking events of those days gone Aon ey fell | 
under his own observation, and in many of which he occupie a —. 
nent position. Like all sueh productions, his Lordship s memoirs sh 
bring to light a mass of correspondence hitherto hidden from the public 
“— thor of “ Nineveh and its Re 
es.—Mr. Layard, author of “ Nineveh a e- 
eaten” tote ou semeriee in a Turkish steamer for Trebizond, on his 
way to the scene of his late brilliant discoveries. Mr. Layard is oom 
auied by an artist, a medical man, and a secretary. He is in exe oe 
ealth aud spirits, and anticipates, I believe, with the resources no : a 
his command, to prosecute his researches with even more vag _ 
before. Mr. Layard does not intend, { understand, to confine his os ou ~ 
a ‘hen rian rains in the neighbourhood of Mossul, but will visi | 
Mor of atarat Lake Van, and the whole of that part of the east which | 
‘ Scand in religious and historical associations. The scientific and lite- 
peta id may anticipate a rich treat when the fruit of Mr. Layard’s | 
present expedition will be given to the press.—Constantinople Letter, | 
. 30. ; 
- ~ spe Escape, AnD REAL PRESENCE oF Mixp.—The Firebrand | 
stearn-vesse! had her steam up again in the basin at Woolwich dock to 
test her engines. On the last occasion a workman named James a 
der had a most surprising escape from instant death. When engage - 
oiling the crank of the piston, which has a 6-feet stroke, he place & is 
hand, while moving from one place to another, on a hot bearing, which 
caused him to paces, tet it suddenly, and, his shoes being studded with 
iron tacks, he slipped and fell down with the piston on its descending 
stroke. Fortunately, Mr. Maurice Johnson, engineer of the vessel, and | 
Mr. Newton, engineer at the factory, observed the accident, and had the | 
presence of mind to stop the engines, which was effected before they 
made another balf-turn, and prevented his being crushed to death by their 
ponderous weight on theirnext descent, Alexander is hart internally by 
the fall he had upon the hard metal, but not to such an extent as might 
have been anticipated, and he is likely to do well. 




















Porcuester Castie.—This ancient and romantic edifice is about to 
be converted to more modern uses than those for which it was erected 
and subsequently adapted. It stands, as is well known, midway between 
Fareham and Portsea, Hants. Tho last time it was used as a place of 
regal residence was in the reign of Elizabeth, when that illustrious lady 
held her court there. Daring the last general war its immense extent pe- 
culiarly recommended it as a place of detention for the French prisoners, 
of whom nearly 8,000 were confined here at one time. These were com- 
posed of seamen and soldiers taken on board ships-of-war and privateers, 
or captured in the expeditions to Ireland, Wales, or Egypt. After the fall 
of the French West Ladia possessions the garrisons of St. Vincent aud of 
several other islands, consisting for the most part of emancipated negroes, 
were brought to Portchester. After Admiral Duncan’s victory off Cam- 
perdowr the Datch prisoners taken on board De Wiater’s fleet were 
quartered in the great tower. In the war which ensued after the Peace 
of Amiens Porchester Castle again became a receptacle for French priso- 
ners. The élite of the French marine and many thousands of veteran 
soldiers were o: the number. This time-honoured relict of antiquity is 
now to become anotber Cremorne or Rosherville. The railway will lend 
its aid to carry holidaymakers to the spot, and the “ enterprising proprie- 
tors” expect to render it the most attractive place of public resort on the 
southern coast of England. 


Tue Episcopat Benca or Peers.—By the death of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, the Right Rev. Dr. Graham, the Lord Bishop of Chester, will have 
a seat in the House of Lords. The successor to the Bishop of Norfolk will 
not. The act creating the see of Manchester provided that the number of 
spiritual Peers should not be increased, but that the Bishops should take 
precedence in order of consecration, always excepting London, Winches- 
ter, Darham, Salisbury, and Carlisle. 








Lonpon Birtus anp Deatus ror THE WEEK Enpina Saturpay, 
Serr. 8.—By the official return it appears that in the week ending Sep- 
tember 8 the number of deaths were—males, 1460; females, 1723 : total, 
3183. Tue weekly average derived frum the deaths of 1841-5-6-7-8, and 
corrected for increase of population, is—males, 513; females, 495: to- 
tal, 10U8. Last week’s mortality is, therefore, 2175 above the average. 
The births registered for the week are—males, 636; females, 665 : total, 
1301. The mortality declined in the west and east districts of London, 
and increased slightly in the north and central districts, so that the deaths 
registered (1741) on the north side of the Thames were 19 less than in 
the previous week. It was otherwise on the south side the river, where 
the deaths in the week were 1442. The deaths of females exceeded the 
deaths of males by 263, the reverse of the usual proportions. The deaths 
from cholera were 2026. The numbers decreased in the districts of Shore- 
ditch, Bethual-green, Whitechapel, Stepney, Westminster ; increased in 
Bermondsey, St. George, Southwark, Newington, Lambeth, Wandsworth, 
Camberwell, and Rotherhithe. The epidemic, which has been partially 
subdued, broke out again with terrible violence in Lambeth, where 279 
persons died of cholera during the week. 

The deaths from cholerain the last twelve weeks respectively have 
been—49, 124, 152, 339, 678, 783, 926, 823, 1229, 1272, 1663, and 2026. 


Ortatn or THE “ Bitts or Mortatiry.”—The bills of mortality were 
commenced iu the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and ever since the year 
1603 have been published by authority in London. In this respect the 
English metropolis stands alone ; no weekly tables of the causes of the 
death of every inhabitant are published in the capital of any other Euro- 
pean state. Various motives for the measure have been assigned ; but 
the fact of continuous publication from a period anterior to the appear- 
ance of newspapers and gazettes, is remarkable and characteristic. It 
may be fairly referred to the natural inclination of the English people, 
when they are in trouble, to know the trath, and to see in figures the pre- 
cise extent of their losses, although at times the sight might well make 
the courage of the bravest quail. On the Continent, “ precautions have 
been used ’ in publishing the mortality of cholera in 1849 ; and the deaths 
from all causes have not yet been made known. 

The parish-clerks of London, in the seventeenth century, when the 
plague was at its height, counted the deaths and reported the supposed 
causes; and the citizens, when the death-cart traversed the streets, anx- 
ious!y studied the bill, surrounded by its gloomy symbolical border, an- 
nouncing 8297 deaths in a week out of a population of 600,000. Ia the 
hauds of Price, Heberden, Willis, Bateman, and other statists, these re- 
cords have disclosed the laws of mortality, and the causes of thie iusala- 
brity of the present cities. 

One of their immediate advantages, however, is the evidence which 
they furnish that the most fatal and threatening plagues go through, with 
some perturbations, certain prescribed orbits; aud, after raging for a 
given number of weeks, disappear. Plague, influenza, aud cholera have 
been vanquished before ; and to despair now would be as unreasonable 
as it was iu the beginning of the year to deny that the cholera epidemic 
wasimpending. Those oflicers who are struggling with the triumphant 
enemy under every disadvantage, will yet be victors: for,if they have 
art, they have also nature on their side.—London paper. 





IntRamuRaL Buriats.—We have already noticed that Lonéon is much 
excited at present on this important topic. The following singular sta- 


tistics of Metropolican Burial-grounds have been made public :— 
In area, the parochial grounds take up 176 acres and 3-10ths ; the Protest i 

5 ant Dissenters, 8 

Swed and7-10ths ; the Roman Cathoiics, 3-10ths of an acre; the Jews 9 acres and 2-10ths; 

Peet n havel, 1-l0th; undescribed, 10 acres and 9-i0ths; private, 10 acres and 6-l0ths. 

otal of intramaral, 218 acres and 1-l0th; total of new cemeteries, 260 acres and 5-luths. 


Annual No. of Average annual Highest No. of 


, Lowest No. of 
burials exclusive No.of burials 


burials peracre burials per acre 





, of vault burials. _ per acre. in any ground. in any ground 
Parochial grounds .. 35 747 os 191 te 3073 + ll 
Protestant Dissenters 1715 oe 197 Be 1210 ee 6 
Roman Cathuiics 270 ee 1043 pe 1613 - 814 
cig, MT ee 340 os 33 i 52 sia 13 
Swedish Chapel 10 * 108 — - 
Undescribeu .. 2197 ee 294 1109 5 
Private .. 51i2 es 405 2323 50 
Totalintramural 44,355 ow 203 
Total ofnew cemeteries $336 ve 13 _ 133 ‘ 
Vault buriais . és 7389 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM sO. 48. 


White. Black, 
1. Rto QBS ch. Kto Kt2 
2. BtoQ R6 ch. K tks B 
8. RtoQ Kts B toB 2 &e. 
4. Rto QR 5ch. B tke R 
5. P checkmates. 


—_————»———_ 


Tae St. Lecer.—The great St. Leger Stakes at Doncaster were won 
on the 12th ult. by Lord & :linton’s Flying Datchman, ridden by Marlow. 
The betting at starting was 9 to4on him. The race was won in a can- 
ter by two lengths. This is the third St. Leger Lord Eglinton has carried 
olf, his previous successes having been with Blae Bonnet in 1842, and 
with Van Tromp, half-brother of the Flying Datchman, in 1847. Lord 
Eglinton’s friends are good winners, but the noble lord himself had only 
one bet on the race, having taken 60 to 5 that his horses were first and 
second. Flying Datchman was the winner also of the Derby this year. 
The attendance showed a considerable falling off from the old times, not- 
withstanding that extra trains brought persons from London to see the 
race,iad cacried them back after it, an ungrecedented performance. 





Tue Doncaster Cur.—Last year, there was no plate prize at Doncas- 
ter Races, three hundred guineas being paid instead to the winner of the 
St. Leger Stakes. This year the old custom bas been returned to, and 
the result is a beautifal work from the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell. It is literally a‘ Cup,” or vase, but enriched with artistically 
modelled groups which entitle it to rank high above the racing cups of 
old. The outline is Etruscan, and the height is3 feet 6 inches. The co- 
ver is surmounted with a figure of Neptune, in frosted silver: he wields 
in his right hand a burnished trident, wherewith having smote the earth, 
there is rising 2 noble steed; accordiug to the myth of the ancient Helie- 
ni—that the God of the Sea, contending with Minerva who should bes- 
tow the greatest gift on man, called forth the horse, unsuccessfully, while 
the Goddess of Wisdom raised up tho olive-tree. The figure of Neptune, 
as well as that of the horse, is very spirited. Upon the body of the Cup, 
within decorative frame-work, is depicted, in dead silver, an ancient 
chariot race. The neck of the Cup, as well as the handles, are richly 
chased bright and dead. The lower part is of circular form,and plain, 
and around itis grouped the classic episode of ‘‘ The Fall of Bellerophon,” 
who lies stunned by his descent from the back of Pegasus; and on the 
other side is the disabled winged horse. The Cup has been modelled by 
Mr. Aifred Brown, under the superintendence of Mr. Baily, R.A., and is 
a very elegant work. ° 


DRAINAGE OF THE Haartem Lake.—An Amsterdam letter of the 3d 
ult. states, that the difficult operation of draining the sea or lake ot Haar- 
lem is being carried on with the greatest activity. The works are not even 
suspended on Sundays or féte days; nay, they are sometimes continued 
during the night. During the month of August the waters of this immense 
lake were lowered to the extent of 27§ inches Dutch measure. It is hoped 
and expected that they will be entirely drained off before the month of 
March, 1850. 


GrowtH oF THE Mertroports.—Returns just published by order of 
the House of Commons show that the total number of new houses built 
within the metropolitan police districts since January 1, 1839, up the 
present time, amounts to 64,058; and the number of new streets formed 
to 1652, in length 200 miles. The increase of population from 1839 to 1849, 
within the said district, is estimated at 525,904; the total population of 
the metropolitan district being now about 2,336,960. 











Science tn Russia.—The Central Observatory for natural philosophy, 
constructed at St. Petersburga by order of the Emperor, was opened on 
the Ist July last. This establishment, which is placed under the direc- 
tion of M. Keipfer, is intended not only to furnish a suitable place and the 
necessary apparatus for philosophical researches which require instruments 
of great precision and long continued labour, but also central points for 
all the magnetic and meteorological observations of the empire. This es 
tablishment is completely independent of the Academy of Sciences. 


Arniy. 

War.-Orrice, Sept. 18,—1st Reg of Drags.—Cor H Fraser Dimsdale, from 
10th Lt Drag, to be Cor, v Campbell, pro. 2d Drags—W A Weddrop, gent, to 
be Cor by pur, v Cockburn, whe ret. 10th Light Drags—F Mars hall, gent, to 
be Cor by pur, v Dimsdale, “pP tothe lst Drags. 2d Reg of Ft—R S Tarrant, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Gollop, pro. 6th Ft—E V Briscoe, gent to be Ens, with 
out pur, v M Pherson, appto 17th Ft; Sur D Menzies, from the 45th Ft, to be 
Surg, v Robertson, pro on the Staff. 12th Ft—J H Stirke, gent, to be Ens, with- 
out pur, v Bagnell, pro. 16th Ft—D J Massy gent, to be ‘ins by pur, v Arm- 
strong, pro. 19th Ft—Ens G V Macdonald to be Lt, by purv L Warner, who 
ret; GClay gent, to be Ens by pur, v Macdonald, 22d Ft—H D’Oyley Torrens 

ent, to be Sec Lt, without pur. 25th Ft—Ens J R Harvey, from 77th Ft. to by 

ns, v Maunsell, who ret. 27th Ft—Lt F C Herring to be Capt by pur, v Tun- 
nard, who ret; Ens C Warren to be Lt, by pur, v Herring; F Rhodes, gent to 
be Ens, by pur, v Warren. 28th Ft—W H Thompson, gent, to be Ens, without 
pur, v Baxter, proin 17th Ft. 3ist Ft—W H Barry, gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v 
Christian, pro. 34th Ft—G B Harman, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Thorold, who ret. 
49th Ft—Ens G@ O Lowdler to be Lt, by pur, v Hibbert, who ret; J E Brodhurst 

ent, to be Ens by pur. v Wise, pro; W O’Hara, gent, to be Ens by pur, v 

inckney, pro. 45th Ft—Assist-Surg, A Gibb, MD to be Surg v Menzies, app to 
the 6th Ft. 47th Ft—J A Lowry, gent, tobe Ens by pur,v Lawrence pro. 48th 
Ft—F C Trent, gent to be Ens by pur,v Bushe pro. 50th Ft—E M Armstrong, 

ent tobe Ens by pur. 5lst Ft—I C Kennedy gent, to be Ens, without pur, v 
Mason, pro. 55th Ft—Gent Cadet R England, from Royal Mil Coll, to be Ens. 
ry pur, vShiell who ret, 55th Ft —Edwin W Philips, gent tobe Ens, by pur, v 
Eden, pro. 
67th Ft—C W Pearson, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Daubeney, pro. 69th Ft— 
Lt the Hon A Bury, from the 82d Ft, to be Lt, v M’Gregor, who ex. 72d Ft— 
R Whigham, gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Alison, pro. 77th Ft—R Walmesley, gent, 
to be Ens, by par,v Harvey, app to the 25th Fr. 80th Ft—Lt J Curnming to be 
Capt, without pur, vy Tyler dec; Ens DM Fraser to be Lt, v Cumming; Ens W 
Whitehead, from the 62d Ft, to be Ens, v Fraser. 82d Ft—Lt A E M’Gregor, 
from the 69th Ft, to be Lt, v Bury, who ex; R Maule, gent, to be Ens, without 
pur, v Bailie, pro. 68th Ft—W H Lance, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Farrington, 
ro. 
. Hospitat Starr—Surg P Robertson, M.D., from the 6th Ft, to be Staff Surg 
of the First Class, v R Sillery, M.D., who ret upon h-p. Acting Asst-‘Surg C W 
Poulton, to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, v Gibb, pro in the 45th Ft. 
OrFick OF ORDNANCE, SEPT, 15,—Royal Regt of Artly—Capt and Brvt-Maj 
J H Griffinto be Lt-Col, v Jackson, dec. Sec Capt D W Paynter to be Capt, v 
Griffin. First Lt E Swinton tobe Sec Capt, v Poynter. Sec Lt H Irvine to be 
First Lt, v Swinton. 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Royal Regt of Artly—Sec —_ G R Barker to be Capt, v 
Brvt-MajG E Turner. dec. First Lt P © Piponto be Sec Capt, v Barker. Sec 
LtC G W Lascelles to be First Lt, v Pipon. 
MeEmorRANDUM.—The dates of promotion of the following officers have been al- 
tered as under—Capt D W Paynter, to 4th Sept, 1849. Sec Capt E Swinton, to 
4th Sept, 1849.—First Lt H Irvine, to 4th Sept, 1849. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Brvt Col P D Calder to be Col, vy Moody, dec. 
Brvt-Maj F H Baddeley to be Lt-Col, v Calder. 


Navy. 











It ee = pee thatit ires eoven youre for a la - “ 
, wa ep ae dh y- y' - yer of bodies to decay in the metropo 


lace, seupegeent on the decease of Admiral of the Red, Sir Charles Hamilton, 

art., K.U.B.:— 

Adml of White, Sir J West, KCB, to be Adml of Red. Adml of Blue, Sir @ 
Eden Hamond, Bart., KCB, to be Adml of White. Vice-Adml of Red. Zacha 
Mudge, to be Adml of Blue. Vice-Adml of White, John Allen, tobe Vice Adml 
of Red. Vice-Adml of Blue, Edward Hawker, to be Vice of White. Rear- 
Adami of Red, Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., CB, to be Vice of Blue. Rear-Adml of 
White, Hyde Parker, CB, to be Rear of Red. Rear-Adml of Blue, E H 
A’Court Repington, to be Rear of White. Capt Sir J J Gordon Bremer, KCB, 
to be Rear-Adml of Blue. Retired Capt Abraham Lowe has also beeu promoted 
to be oy Rear-Admiral, on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of 1st 
Sept., 1346. 

Sept. 19.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut Henry Varlo to be Capt, v Capt 
John Colliss, placed on half-pay; Sec Lieut George Leslie, to be First Lieut v 
Varlo, prom. 

The Encounter steam-corvette, on the screw principle, by Fincham, 
906 tons, trank-engines, by Penn, of 360 nominal horse-power ; tubular 
boilers, Smith's kind, with locomotive slide, ordered for commission at 
Portsmouta by Captain iy Gordon, late of the Cormorant ; besides 
whom Lieutenants H. A, Ford and H. B. King, have been appointed to 
her. 


Promotion IN Sin Joun Frankwin’s Exrepition.—The North Pole ex- 
pedition, under Sir J. Franklin, had, on leaving England, five mates, 
standing from 1841 to 1845, and two second masters standing 1842 and 
1843, the claims of each party—the ships sailed early in 1845—for pro- 
motion may at least have been taken as equal. In april and May, two 
months after sailing, the five mates were promoted to be lieutenants of 
their respective ships, and, should they be fortunate enough to reach En- 
gland, say early in 1850, will of course be promoted to commanders. 
The second masters have not been promoted, but will be, we may sap- 
pose; on their return; as that the mate will have gained. 1,800/., and 
his lieutenaat’s and his commander's rank, and the second master 6002, 
and his master’s rank. If they are not so fortunate as to see England 
again, the widows (if any) of the former get 70J. per annum, and of the 
latter nil.— United Service Gaxette. 


NEW ARMAMENT OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 


Seven first-rates, to carry 112 guns, viz., fout 80-pounder howitzers (a); six how- 
itzers (b); six 50-pounders (c) ; twenty-two 30 pounders (d) ; twenty-eight 30- 
pounders (e) ; thirty foar 30-pounders(f) ; twelve 30-pounders (g).— T'welve sec: 
ond-rates to carry 90 guns,—four 80-pounder howitzers (a); six howitzers (5) ; 
six 50 pounders (c) ; twenty-two 30-pounders (d) ; twenty-eight 30-pounders (e) ; 
twenty-eight 30-pounders (/).—Keven third rates, (new model), to carry 82 
guns,—four 80-pounder howitzers (a); six howitzers (6) ; six 50-pounders (e); 
twenty 30-pounders (d/ ; twenty-six 30-pounders /e/ ; twenty 30-pounders (f).— 
Five third rates (old model), to carry 80 guns,—four 80-pounder howitzers (a) ; 
four howitzers (}) ; twenty-six 30-pounders /d) ; twenty-eight 30-pounders (e); 
eighteen seems ().—Four fourth rates (new model), to carry 74guns—four 
80-pounder howitzers (@/ ; fourhowitzers (4) ; four 50-pounder guns (/c/); twen- 
ty 30-pounders (d) ; twenty-six 30-ponnders (e) ; sixteen 30-pounders (f).—Eight 
fourt rate ships (old model), to carry 70 guns—four 80-pounder howitzers (a) ; 
twelve 30-pounders (¢); twenty-four 36-pounders; thirty 18-pounders. 

FRiGATES.—Sixteen 50-gun frigates, to carry two 80-pounder howitzers; two 
50-pounder guns; twenty eight 30-pounders (d); eighteen 30 pounders (f).— 
Twenty-three second class, to carry 46 guns,—two howitzers (4) ; two 50-pounder 

ns ; two 30-pounders (d) ; twenty-four 30-pounders [e}; sixteen 30-pouuders 

]. Eighteen third class, to carry 38 guns—two howitzers [6] ; two 30-pounder 
guns; four 30-pounders [d] ; twenty-four 40-pounders (e) ; two 30-pounders (¢). 

CorveTTes.—LHighteen corvettes, to carry 20 guns—two howitzers (4) ; two 
30-pounders (d) ; two 30-pounders (e) ; fourteen 30-pounders (f).—Eight second- 
class, to carry 16 guns—two 30-pounders (ei fourteen 30-pounders (/).—Twelve 
third class, to carry 16 guns—two 12-pounders, fourteen 18 poundor carronades. 

Brics.—Twenty-seven brigs, to carry 12 guns, 30-pounders(g).—Twenty- 
seven brigs, to carry 10 guns—two 12-pounder carronades ; eight 18-pounder car- 
ronades 

ScHOONERS,—Twelve schooners, to carry eight 18-pounder carronades. 

GuN-BRIGS.—Nine gun-brigs, carrying four 30-pounder howitzers. 

TRANSPORTS.—F ourteen transports from 600 to 800 tons, to carry two 30-poun- 
der howitzers. The rest of the fleet are to remain armed as they are at present. 

(a) Howitzer, 80-pounder, 8 2-3 in. bore, 8f. 9in. length, 72 1-2 ewt. 

(b) ditto ditto ditto 7ft 5in. length, 53 3-4 ewt. 

(ce) A ga ae } 10 ft. 2 in. length, 81 1-4 ewt. 

(d) 30-ditto 





S3-ditto English } 8 ft. 9in. length,60 ewt. 

sf Saito Fnatish : 2 2 wo lengthy gh cwt. 
3sditto English ft. 4 in. length, 42 1-2cwt. 
fO-ditto Enelich ¢ ®f-10 im. length, 70 1-2cwt. 


(i) 18-ditto 8 ft. 2inm. length, 40 S4cwt. 

(j) Howitzer, 30-pounder, 8 ft.10in. length 30 3-4 cwt 

tk) Carronade, 18-pounder, 2 ft. 8 in. length, 63-4 cwt. 

(1) 12-pounder gun, 6 ft. 10 in. length, 22 3-4cewt. t 4 ; 

A ‘Preach 80-pounder would be equal to an English 89-pounder, did it exist,—Nautical 
Standard. 





OsITUARY.—On the &th ult., at Hastings, Richard Byham, Esq., late Secretar: 
to the Ordnance, aged 80. On Monday, the 10th ult., at the Royal Hospital 
Greenwich, Captain Alexander Barkelay Branch, K.H., aged 64. On the 4th 
ult., at Dresden, M. Schultz, the celebrated Saxon novelist, better known as F're- 
derick Laun. On the 10th ult., at Warsaw, the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 
On the 16th ult. at Dover, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Tufton. On the 15th 
ult., after a short illness, Charles Halford, R.N. On the 12th ult., in Dublin, 
William Cooke Taylor, Esq., L.L.D., aged 48. On the 12th ult., on board the 
ship Malacca, homeward-bound from Bombay, off the Isle of Wight, Lieutenant 
Thomas Dowse, of the ath Royal Regiment, in his 29th year. On the 12th alt., 
William Hoar, Esq., late Captain of Her Majesty’s 10th Regiment of Foot, aged 
70. On Friday, the 14th ult, at No. 128, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, in the 
71st year of his age, the Right Hon. Lord Methuen. 

Joun Musters, Esq., oF CotwiCK-HALL, AND ANNESLEY-PaRK, Notts.— 
The death of this gentleman, in his 72nd year, occurred on the 8th ult., at Annes- 
ley-park. Although distinguished in sporting and hunting circles, Mr. Musters is 
best known to the public as the successful rival of Lord Byron in the affections of 
Miss Chaworth, the lovely heiress of Annesley, and 


the solitary scion left 
Of a time honour'd race. 


This lady, the ‘Mary Chaworth” of Byron’s muse, became the wife of Mr. 
Musters in August, 1805, and died in February. 1832, from fright occasioned by 
the Reform riots at Nottingham. On his marriage, Mr. Musters assumed his 
wife's family name, but, subsequently, at the demise of his father, took back his 
patronymic. His extensive estates now devolve on his grandson, John Musters, 
alad of thirteen years of age. 








REMOVAL, 


R. BEALES has removed to No, 26 East Fourteenth street, four doors West of Union 
Square. oct 6 





ARTIFICIAL EYES OF AN IMPROVED MAKE. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, 28 Barclay Street, New York, has received from the most 

celebrated house of Parisian Art, in Paris, a magnificent assortment of Improved Artifi- 

eial Eyes, These Eyes possess, artiticially, all the attributes iy appearance of the natural 
3. 


organ. They wiil be supplied or inserted on reasonable terths. Office hours from 9A.M. 
to 3 o’clock, P. M. oct 6 





0 GENTLEMEN.—A large front Room with spacious closets to let in a private family 
of three persons, where no boarders or other tenants will be received. Breakfast, 

if required. Location, Bleecker street near Broadway. Address X. Y.Z, at this Office. 

sept2—3t 


REMOVAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, New York, respectfully apprises his numerous patients, 
and the publi generally, that hehas removed his Officeand Residence to 23 Barclay 
street, where he may be consulted as usual on Ophthalmia, Surgical cases, and Diseases of 
the Eye. Orice hours from9 A. M, to 3 o’clock, #. M. oct 6 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ROWNED BY EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, and LIBERTY, surrounded by the most 

eminent Patriots (portraits from the best authorities) of other lands, This Sublime 
Painting by JAS. BUKNS, is now open to the public atthe APOLLO ROOMS, 410 Broad- 
way, from i0 AM. tol0 P.M. Admittance 25 cents. sept 2—im 





GOVERNESS. 


_ LADIES, (one is a native German), highly accomplished in moderna languages, 
music, and the usual branches of an English education, desire situations in or very near 
the city as daily or resident Governesses. fhe best references will be given by families 
who have employed them. Address T. P., Albion Office. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN, who has received a Classic Education. wou'd 
be pisose 1 to give instruction in the above languages, either in this city or in the coum 
try. Address K. at this Office, or 27 Warren street. sept 20—S3t 





sept 29—I1t 








BURR’S MOVING MIRROR; 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views, taken on the spot, of ‘the following remarkable scenes ard 
places, together with all intermediate localities of interest—Buftalo, Niagara Falls, To 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebeq, 
Monumorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentadion of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movivg painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o 
T. Gilbert & Co’s splendid #olian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ae 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a comp person, 

Doors open at7. The picture will commence moving at 71-2 o'clock. Tickets 25'cente; 








ADMIRALTY, Sep. 15, 1849.—The following promotions have this day taken 


children half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 2 
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Che Albion. 


Octeber 6 











MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. 
Fess FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
vinces of North America. With elaborate joy att drawn from Life, by the Au:hor B 

HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sport of the United States, etc,” “ My 
Shooting Box,’ “ rs,” “ Cromwell,” “ The itor,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research.io renderthis “Complete Angler's 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraces everything of the new- 
rah and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 


Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
large portion ot the work, these being the — most scientific forms of the gentle 
science ; bu: the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find something in 
its pages to enier'ain and instruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
considers it a part ofthe Sportsman’s art, not only to ag me to bag or basket ciever- 
ly, but to bring itto table tastefully One Volume vo. Price $250 

sept22 3m STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS. 


A LADY, who has had many years experience in tu'tion, wishes for a situation as Gov- 
erness where she would be received as one of the family. She has resided for several 
years on the Continent of Europe, and has been for seven yearsin the fami y of a clergyman 
ef the Church of England. She gives instructionin French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 
ya and Harp, tozetuer with the usual branches of a thorough English education. Salary 
Letters (pre-paid), addressed to 782, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be qnende’ Ae. 

sep 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above Schoo! at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Pri 
will remain ope. until further notice, from 1@ o'clock, a. M. watil 10 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. 





5. JOHN wv. 5. Hews will yyeee P neeee senior of private pectin intros 
of improving themselves in the art of Pu peakin Reading, u princi- 
Ples lnid Gown n his “ Practicul Elocutionist.” ° or 
MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
Mg pe . & ly to Mr. H Lon i . co Nor St Place, 3d th of 
‘or terms, &c., a o Mr. Hows, at his ence, 5 Cotta: e, oors sou 
Bleecker street. ery > > ‘teal . sept 15 





HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1789, $3. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF 76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. &e. 


J. NEAL, Publisher. 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept 1—lm 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual payment of$6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75, 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 
Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 
The Library isopen trom® o'clock, A. M.till sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. 1s 
aug 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
A‘ MANUAL FOR EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb, “Superintendent” of the “ British 
Protective Emigrast Society,” 17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 
Office. rice one shilling. one 
ng 


Tr Booksellers and the trade supplied on liberal terms. 
NEW-YORE ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 


MPORTERS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oi! Paintings, &c.,&e., English, French’ 
and German, are constantly adding to their alreavy full and choice stock of Engravings, 
&e., al}the new and important publications as they apoear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjvined: 
6* The Wood-Cutters,” a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
eer. 
peer 

‘¢‘ sunshine of Love,” from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,’? ** Noon,” 
s Evening,” and ** Night,?? 

“In For It; *‘Patience ;” §* Maid of the Mill; *‘ The Blind Piper ;” 
“The Mountain Spring.” 

Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drop,” and “The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘‘Spring of Life 3” 
 Fleur-De-Lis;” ** Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes,” paluted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 

‘The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 

ica. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; also for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

‘6 Napoleon at Fontainbleau” arrer THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Line En- 
gravings, &c 

An levee ent of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely tor their house,in a style of exquisite beauty unequalied. 

W. & S haverecently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store, 
which er ables them to offer for sale, under the decidediy advan\ageous circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many hvice Gems of Modern and sume of Ancient production, 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine 

Just publissed, NBW YOR ‘—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Paul's Steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and a oa 
ble taste. sept 22 


—_—-- 








GEORGE P. PUTNAM'’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
R. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. $4,50 

Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 17 En 
gtavings. 12mo. coth, $1,50. : 

Mr. St John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. 12mo, cloth. 75cents. 

Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Map, [2mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB- 
BEY. 12mo cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ADVENTUR&S OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN.- 
TAINS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Rev. Robert Turnbull's GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 3 vols. 12mo cloth $4,00. 

Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A Hiatory, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4,50. 

Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 113 Illustrations. 
4to. cloth. $6,00. 

Prof. Gray's GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Vols! and 2. $6,00 each 

Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper's THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 

Mr. Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth, $1,50. 
© Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 12mo. cloth. 75 


cee IFT FOR THE LAZY. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 
eet o oie 151 Broadway, New York. 
ESE MUSEUM. Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway 

inte ee eg WS AT 10?.M This large and splendid collection, ag ao | of up- 

wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, d in the 

costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are re 





mted, and 

we ostumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
fheitin saben? with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession An exact representationof a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentileman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of bre Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil and water co- 








; among which are its of the High Im Commissioner eying, and his assist. 
pag rns ; Sf the Hon pot Cano and Linchong, der the greet ship 
Comprador, Boston J of A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the same 


size; represen f the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of ~ ‘1 at thes Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From theupper part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and rael jon. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price, 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, th remarks 
yon the Customs. History, Trade &+ .o' China jan 6—tuf 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER Avene ne 
Physicians ally, hes drawn from areminentand v n- 
Ae es ee Ser ef the’ Medical Profesdon of this city the following testimonial ofits 
merits; a sinele trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

Testimextac—From George T. Dexter. M.D., Professor Fag &e. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases ry er the medicine whic you pre- 
sented me, to bear testimony ip iis favour. 

“It Away t yy Waacratem w th the prodeeston to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 

whichshould combine also,the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
jen’ 

“In those cases where there is xcess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
onsln ‘mcomitauts, Flatulency, Heartburn Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient?’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a vetauble remedy. Cathartics are ly obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it. and frequently asked me to repeat 

to dues. To persons Visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner io which it 

nsic merits og 4 sup- 
ER. ae ‘ 





value. 
Y) ita claim to al notice which its intri: 
is offered to the pu ic, give isi aim , general no GEORGE 1 EXT 
oO. 
go Pg, me Ist, me. 
‘o Mr. rran 

“mwared and snid, wnulesale and enw sg TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 

cary,No. 28 Gr ich street, corner arrep, N. Y. 
for sale at 110 Frondwey. 10_Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5¢1 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way vt William st. Reece & Brother, No.3) Eest-Baltimore st, Fred. Browr, 
Chesteut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout te 1 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
; PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


. 58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my ls—ly 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295" Broadway. , sanens Coyne 
J. F, BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
7. elegant collection he bas for oo es every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establi nts in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect together with such improve- 
ments as fit p cote for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 

by the authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
HIS COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
T " PPXLFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 


is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 

Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 

Derzil 1. Thom , 
_M.D 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 
Thomas Benson, Esq 
John ster, at 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M.A. George H. Weather 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus bg M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, al 5 per cent. interest, without nove, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. : 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually, 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

Referees in New York, 

His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. 3 
Stephrn Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, : _ 
Samui Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 

Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Boq., M. D752 Broadway. — 

Standing Counsel......scssseecccceeveee. cececeeeesHon. Willis Hall, 
Solicitor....... +++++-Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 

16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


ew York. 
CF" CaLioRNia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. 

m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 





AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 

“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YoRK. 
John S. Palmer, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 
Samuei M.Fox, 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith 


" Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 


Henry Tiffan 
Dr. J. H. MaCullon. 


Donald Mclivain. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, | Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonier, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 

Pampnoets containing the rates of premium, prosp , examples, pames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, ke, can be had free of charge on appllenten 
at ‘71 Wall street, and of Avents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or o} ; 

Thirty days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept 1 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGuUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance uPoN Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 

or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaran Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
mt reyeent or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNuiTizs, whether imme- 
Mate or defe: , for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise contro! over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
rances can be eff WITH or wiITHoUT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or ee ee and the HALF CREDIT syYs- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board. will be given for one half of the first seven 




















remiums, uw the Policy alone. 

. Anaeal Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 

Age. With | Without | Half Credit | A With Without | Half Credit: 

| Profits Profits. | ...sess-se0e > Profits. Profits. MBER ES TS + at 

15 1181 TG SF ccccee.cccecs 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2 1174 19 1B | ccocccccce © co 8171 $40 874 
25 229 1147 L176 5 4131 si7ll 414 
80 293 2 02 225 55 5178 419 il 5 34 
% 1167 2 64 292 60 710 10 6 91 6132 








Lbs papal hte ent ap emgage Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than t ee ae eS ce at present offt to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation wil] share in rths of the w| profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obiained of or any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Pn césccccccéeocesetenecss William Muirhead... ..ccsscccessecccesscccccvecccesesces 
Gonaarg-ro-ncrrserrverceresoees Seen Sarasrae -overser ee Coecececcceseseccess 

Oo ITO. a eee ecreeeereseceecsesee Robe . MEET, 9. 6600ns 000000 O8SSnSorsoncesocopencesece 
DUUAGB... cccdccccccccccccvccca: ceccosesecsasboccceccsocsces DK, COMOS MMMMENOR. .coccvscese 
London rge Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal... ..-..-sessseseeseeeee Frederick A. Wilson.,.. Dr. S.C. Sewell... .....cccs.e0e 
POris8....ceccceseccvecsecceceesee DAVIG BUCHER, ....0..ccee sorccrssecserccssccccecccccecess 
Port Sarnia...+...+++-s+se0.+0+. Malcolm Cameron.....+.++++ 
Quebec.....ccecececceesserseceee Welchand Davies......+++++ 
SrCatherin ..cescccscceccsscece DOR IIAEE. sb bas needebetgecs soccbboocsosceceoestoebe 
TOronto....+-.ceeseeseesesseeeees EGmond Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick........++++ 

oodstoc’ . ph otiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. 

order of the Board 

- THOMAS M [SIMONS, Secretary, 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary's Orrice, ALBANY, JuLyY 14, 1849, 


O THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice i 
. :—Sir— 8 here 

T that at the General Election Co be held in this State on the Tuesday eucceeding ios" — 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to Wil: - 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the piace of Freeborn G.Jewelt; 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan; " ? 

A Comptroller, in the place ot Washington Hunt; : 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt: - 

An Atiorney-General. in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan: 

A State Engiveer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles 8. Stuart; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beaeh; and ’ 

An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock: 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court (or the First Judicial District,in the place of Samu 

Jones, wnose term ofservice willexpire on the last day of December next; a 

Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, ia the place of William Hall: , 

Also, # Senator for the Fourth Senate District, im the place of John L. Lawrence; 

Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and ' 

Also, aSenntor for the Sixth Senate Dia:rict, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. F 

The following officers ase also to be elected for said City and County; 

A Judge of the Cour: of Common Pleas, in the piace of Michael Ulshoeffer; 

A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sheriff, inthe place of John J.V. Westervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conner; and 

A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

The electors pecngneeiee State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en. 
titled “An act Establishing vos Schools Srongpeutibe State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 

ours, respectfu 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State, 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and t 

ments ofthe Statute in poy case made and provided. y no Seqnire 

JOHN J, V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 

Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once ia each 

until the election, aud then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that hor tear be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statute, Vol. | 
Chap. 6, itle3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. uly 23° 


LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northe: 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the perp (| Seme with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools cunvenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Guld Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


WM. M. MITCHELL, Land A, 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. ’ oe 14 6m 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Tes UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Ca pt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFOKNLA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $50 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 ibs. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............ $225... 2.000. B00. 
0, o do Bam Dre geys coe ove c00600s0seesccss 0s MO, ccccccccee 125 
do, do do San FrancwscO...cceseeseese coccesoeWOcccccccccce. 150 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only euch rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Street. June2 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


TS BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Ceptains' 

Asia..... eeeseeee trecerereceeeeeG. H. E. Judkine | Hibernia ..............W J.C. Lang 
BBBOR. cvcvecscccceessorccens covccceecesseA. Ryrio | Ningara....cccscescsereseeeee J. Stone 
AmMerica......ses-0 seveseecees eoeceesN. Shannon | Canada....-...00.5.. Wm Harrison 
Kuropa.....e.eeeee cccedosscvedevecces EG. Lett} Cambria, ......0ecececseeeseeed. Letich 
Caledonia... W Dongias. 
ee vessels carry @ clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 

Captains. From 
AMETICA,...64+++++0eeeeeee+H@rrigon....secseses “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 224. 
SEIU coneccacccopsvespembecescn ens dcovhen Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 29th. 

ANAMB. ...eseeeesene eceeeeeSUGRING. .cccceseeeeee “ New York, Wednestay, Sept. 5th 
Caledonia...... SccepcccoccdMMERcccecccccrceses & Boston, Wednesduy, Sept. 13th. 
Ni@gara....ecseceeeeccesees RYTIG.seceessececese New York, Wednesday, Sept. 19th 
MOD Rss dc cccnccvcdccwcces aMbescocnes ccsecccese * Boston, Hi ednesday. Se pt. 26th. 


Cambria. ....csecseess 


t cece NANNON cocccccsccse 
AMETicA...ccceccceee 


New York. Wednesday, Oct 3d. 
oeoees Harrison... 


bd Boston. Wednesday. Oct. 10th. 





Biibernia..ccccccccccceccccccBtGR@sccce covccesesee New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17th 
CEMadB.ccccccccccccccccccccDMARIMBisisicssccccce Boston, Wednesday, Oct 24th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........+....$120, 
o in second do do ° Osvvveccccesccsessevses tr 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

ee — Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arranged for their sailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
os, em ships to succeed each other in the morng eee, viz— 
ps. r 




















Captains From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World K ly 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21..,.Dec 2!....Apr%) 
Weat Point 4 il ll ty Re 26 P.) 
Fidelia... 16 
Roscius. + 26 
Isaae Wrigh . 
Ashburton.... oe wocee 6. 
Constellation. Luce. > ell. 
Yorkshire.. +l 

ons. 26 
Columbia 


Patrick Henry..... eevercee 
Waterloo..........++Allen... ¢ LLeecoseesll. 
New York........,..Cropper,.... 00 16. ccccecclBsee so 
Sheridan... .ee.ee00+-COPMian, .eesecereesQbeveceeeeQieeceeeeeSO | cece Lbeeceeesccll ol 
Montezuma.. -»-Lowber....-+.Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1 |i... MG.cceceeeelGrecereeelb 
Henry Clay.........-HOwland......cseee Gesceseee Geoes-oee 600 BlescocccceSbccccsceedl 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley.....s.sscee Ldessecceedbccecscel | seve Weccccers Devvceres 00 
Oxferdirceccssecccced MANBOD. «6640. 16..00000016.000+00016 | Dec 1... Apr 1....Aug ! 
Garrick. ...s0.0ccccee BIGTid ge. occeesce. WeoeerceeDbsceesceeW | voce lsccccsccedlecsoooeell 
Cambridge..........Peabedy.......Nov i....Mar 1....July |... WGeeeeeeseelGseseeeeelb 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 6x: 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.....+.++e+e.0+++-B]00 

- w to New York... ..+.-+e+-s000+-425 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum!ia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 

°. H. MARSHALL 


ridge and New York goo O, or %. HALL, N. ¥. 
ARING, BROTHERS & CO, LiverpooL 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation. and John R. Skiddy, 


ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 

T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Tany Ol and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoci. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GU., Liverpoo!. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
[HIS line of packers will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will es: 

ceed each other in the orde, in which they are named, sailing puncwual!y from N 4 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portymou 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Sips. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor! London. 3 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. & | June 28, Oct. Feb. 4 
Northumberland,R. H.Griswold | “ 24, 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 18, Mar. Be 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 28 ” april 13 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. | “ 24, 2, # 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 1S, April 8 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8/ “ 23, 2 ae 3 
Marg. Bvane E @ Tinker “ m. : “ae Bept. 18. Jan. > ay 4 
evonshire, new, . . hovey. 4 . . , ’ 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick, At “e Pa Aprieg| Oct. 13; Feb. 13, Juve 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced = 3 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best desc 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and Eee. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be sespentinte tor = 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed t te , 
Apply to JOH GRISWOLD, 70 uth str N.Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships ‘ill leave Havre on the 16th, and New York op 
S the Ist of each month, as follows:—, 














<indoume 16th Pobraary, 
ST. DENIS, (let January. { p 
lei May..... . 2 16th June, 
ve List Sepiemos * ) i6th Octobert 
8T. NICHOLAS, = i ruary " Sia — 
Everleigh, master. i wet . 0 ee somber, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March. = . ee 
Conn, master. - sm dea is : 16th — 
ONE:DA, let April......ccoseeeeee ¢ 20th May, 
Funck, master. let August bogeane fiun September, 
let December......---- (16th Jan NY trade. The 


The ships aze all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in 


rice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. but those ectuall 
PiGoode sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free rom wb 4 INCKEN, Agents 7 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
[OFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET 








